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Foreword 


My  father,  Carl  Ewald  Grunsky,  was  born  on  April  4, 1855,  on  the 
Columbia  Ranch,  about  five  miles  from  Stockton,  California.  His 
family  moved  to  Stockton  when  he  was  six  months  old  and  father 
grew  up  and  attended  school  there.  With  his  sister  Lottie  he  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Stockton  High  School  in  1870  as  one  of  the  three  who 
made  up  the  first  graduating  class  —  and  with  his  diploma  he  received 
a  teacher’s  certificate  as  well.  He  taught  school  for  a  year,  at  the  im¬ 
probable  age  of  fifteen  years,  in  order  to  earn  money  to  pay  for  a  trip 
to  Europe,  where  he  remained  for  six  years,  taking  a  degree  in  civil 
engineering  at  the  Stuttgart  Polytechnikum. 

His  subsequent  career  in  engineering  was  a  distinguished  one.  His 
first  position  was  with  the  newly  formed  California  State  Engineer’s 
office,  where  he  assisted  in  and  later  was  in  charge  of  making  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  state’s  water  resources.  Later  he  was  in  private  practice  in 
San  Francisco  and  during  this  period  had  a  hand  in  developing  many 
of  the  water  supply  and  irrigation  projects  of  the  growing  state.  He 
designed  San  Francisco’s  sewer  system,  for  the  many  original  fea¬ 
tures  of  which  he  was  awarded  the  Norman  Medal  by  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  In  1900  he  became  the  first  City  Engi¬ 
neer  of  San  Francisco  when  that  office  was  established  under  the 
new  charter.  It  was  under  his  direction  that  the  initial  steps  were 
taken  toward  the  selection  and  construction  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
water  supply  for  that  city. 

In  1904  he  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  engineering  members  of 
the  first  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  by  President  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt,  and  in  that  capacity  had  much  to  do  with  the  drainage  of 
Panama  and  other  measures  taken  under  Col.  William  C.  Gorgas  to 
free  the  Isthmus  from  the  mosquitoes  which  carry  yellow  fever. 


He  helped  as  well  to  make  the  initial  studies  for  the  engineering 
structure  which  was  later  to  be  undertaken.  He  was  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  continue  in  this  work  under  the  reorganized  management 
following  the  disbanding  of  the  first  commission,  but  elected  to 
accept  a  position  as  engineering  advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  in  the  Reclamation  work  which  was  just  then  being  initiated. 
In  his  later  years  he  resumed  work  as  an  independent  consulting 
engineer,  with  headquarters  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  One  of 
the  projects  he  undertook  during  this  period  which  gave  him  par¬ 
ticular  satisfaction  was  the  development  of  the  Port  of  Stockton. 

My  father  held  many  posts  of  honor.  At  one  time  he  was  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  president  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Club  of  California,  president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  president  of 
the  California  Academy  of  Sciences  simultaneously.  Later  he  was 
chosen  to  head  the  American  Engineering  Council.  He  held  two 
doctor’s  degrees,  one  awarded  by  his  Alma  Mater  for  his  original 
work  in  stream  gauging,  and  an  honorary  degree  presented  by  Rens¬ 
selaer  Polytechnic  Institute  of  New  York  on  the  occasion  of  its 
centennial. 

The  essays  upon  which  these  pages  are  based  were  written  from 
time  to  time  from  about  1925  to  the  date  of  his  death  in  1934.  Some 
liberty  has  been  taken  in  rearranging  them.  The  original  memoirs 
were  not  written  in  any  regular  sequence— they  were  just  jotted 
down  when  a  free  moment  came  along.  Occasionally  there  were 
repetitions  and  more  frequently  one  subject  would  be  handled  in 
bits  interspersed  among  other  material.  They  have  been  sorted  out 
and  brought  together.  Where  necessary  a  connecting  sentence  or 
two  has  been  added.  I  have  felt  free  to  make  these  minor  additions 
because  in  his  lifetime  I  often  edited  and  rewrote  material  for 
father.  He  was  always  glad  to  accept  my  changes  and,  I  think,  often 
forgot  they  were  not  his  own  words. 

In  addition  I  have  added  a  foreword  of  background  material  on 

Stockton  and  on  my  grandparents.  Sources  available  include  some 

400  letters  and  several  diaries  of  Charles  and  Clotilde  Grunsky, 

father’s  parents,  most  of  them  written  in  German.  A  few  of  these 

•  • 
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were  translated  by  father  during  his  lifetime,  the  remainder  by  my¬ 
self.  Extracts  from  these  were  published  in  the  Quarterly  of  the 
Society  of  California  Pioneers  in  1930.  They  form  the  basis  for  the 
account  of  the  family  home  during  early  years.  In  collecting  the 
purely  historical  facts  of  Stockton’s  early  history  I  have  drawn 
freely  upon  the  resources  of  the  Bancroft  Library  of  the  University 
of  California.  I  found  the  history  of  Stockton  written  in  1888  by 
George  Tinkham  of  particular  value  in  furnishing  background 
details. 

Father’s  memoirs  continue  beyond  his  childhood,  through  his 
German  visit,  into  early  experiences  in  Sacramento,  including  his 
marriage  to  my  mother,  Martha  Kate  Powers,  on  March  12, 1878, 
with  scattered  writings  covering  incidents  in  his  later  years.  But  in 
the  interest  of  unity  this  material  has  been  omitted. 

Clotilde  Grunsky  Taylor 


m 


Stockton  in  October,  1849,  from  an  original  painting  by  Captain  W.  H.  Creasy. 


Background 


“If  you  will  look  at  a  good  map  of  Mexico  and  California ,  you  can 
recognize  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  great  range  of  mountains  which 
runs  north  and  south  about  1 50  miles  from  the  Coast,  and  may  per¬ 
haps  discover  the  two  large  rivers,  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joa¬ 
quin,  which  flow  from  north  and  south  respectively,  joining  just 
bef  ore  discharging  into  Suisun  Bay,  whose  waters  are  a  part  of  San 
Francisco  Bay.  The  valley  of  these  two  streams  is  about  550  miles 
long  from  north  to  south  and  very  wide,  with  tributaries  discharg¬ 
ing  into  the  main  rivers  at  intervals  along  their  length  from  sources 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  to  the  East.  The  Mokelumne  and 
the  Cosumnes  are  the  northernmost  tributaries  of  the  San  Joaquin, 
with  the  Calaveras  River  a  little  to  the  south.  Stockton  is  located 
about  25  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  Mokelumne  with  the  San 
J oaquin  and  about  15  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Calaveras  River 
in  a  swampy  territory,  which  is  called  Stockton  Slough  . . . .” 


Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Charles  Grunsky  to  his  mother  in 
Germany,  dated  July  24,  1850,  from  Pleasant  Springs,  California. 
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Where  Stockton  now  stands  was  once  an  unmarked  stretch  of  the 
great  alluvial  plain  which  is  the  Central  Valley  of  California.  It 
differed  from  other  parts  of  the  plain  only  in  the  fact  that  here  a 
tangle  of  waterways  which  were  offshoots  from  the  San  Joaquin 
River  formed  an  intersecting  maze. 

In  the  dry  season  there  was  no  consistent  flow  in  these  back¬ 
waters,  except  as  the  pulsing  of  the  tides  in  distant  San  Francisco 
Bay  dammed  up  the  waters  of  the  main  San  Joaquin-Sacramento 
River  and  for  a  time  sent  a  reverse  flow  of  fresh  water  even  into 
these  far-away  marsh  lands.  When  the  tide  was  low,  it  ebbed  away 
again  to  the  natural  level  of  the  stream.  In  the  winter,  however, 
when  occasional  heavy  rains  flooded  the  area,  the  channels  came 
alive  and  ran  swiftly  between  their  banks. 

The  land  bordering  the  waterways  was  thick  with  willows  and 
wild  blackberry  vines,  and  a  fine  stand  of  cat-tails  or  “tules,”  as  the 
Spaniards  called  them,  covered  the  semi-marshland  in  between. 
Here  beaver  abounded.  Mosquitoes,  too,  it  must  be  admitted. 
Farther  inland,  where  the  great  valley  oaks  stood  spaced,  parklike, 
with  grassland  between,  there  were  antelope,  deer  and  elk,  and  an 
occasional  bear  or  two.  The  lesser  groundlings— rabbits  and  ground 
squirrels— were  kept  in  check  by  coyotes. 

The  weather  was  delightfully  mild.  In  summer  there  might  be 
occasional  hot,  dry  days  when  the  temperature  rose  above  100,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  tempered  by  breezes  from 
the  Coast  Range,  which  could  be  seen  in  blue  outline  on  the  horizon 
to  the  west.  Nights  were  almost  always  cool.  Winters  were  not  cold. 
But  this  was  the  rainy  season,  when  the  occasional  storms  might 
bring  floods  and  turn  the  adobe  soil  into  a  sticky  morass.  At  the  same 
time  they  freshened  the  roots  of  the  grass  —  and  in  the  early  spring, 
which  started  often  in  January  or  February,  the  whole  area  was 
freshly  green,  with  a  maze  of  wild  flowers  studding  the  fields  and 
forcing  their  way  between  the  rushes  along  the  banks  of  the  streams. 
After  April  or  May  the  rains  stopped  completely  for  five  or  six 
months.  Then  the  ground  grew  hard  and  its  cover  turned  straw- 
golden  in  color,  against  which  the  bronze  of  the  oak  trees  and  the 
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brown  of  the  tule  pods  stood  out  in  contrast.  Only  the  willows  and 
the  growth  along  the  banks  remained  green. 

In  season  the  air  was  thick  with  the  flight  of  pigeons  and  doves, 
with  ducks  and  geese  flying  back  and  forth  to  their  feeding  grounds 
among  the  tules.  Blue  cranes  stood  in  the  low  waters  along  the 
banks.  Quail  bobbed  their  way  in  coveys  to  find  shelter  among  the 
tall  grasses  under  the  oaks. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Indians  had  a  rancheria  at  this  site,  and 
certainly  neighboring  tribes  were  familiar  with  it  as  a  rich  ground 
for  trapping  and  fishing.  Yachichumines  and  Mokelkos  from  north 
and  south  found  their  way  here  at  intervals  to  stock  up  on  furs 
and  provisions. 

The  early  Spaniards  paid  little  attention  to  the  region.  They  kept 
to  the  coastal  areas,  following  the  low  mountains  of  the  Coast 
Range,  founding  missions  in  the  river  valleys  near  the  sea,  and 
giving  no  heed  to  the  interior,  which  was  parched  and  hot  in  the 
summer  months.  In  1772  Father  Crespi  brought  an  expedition  as 
far  upriver  as  the  point  where  Antioch  now  stands,  but  he  founded 
no  permanent  settlement.  It  was  in  1806  that  Lieutenant  Gabriel 
Moraga  gave  the  river  and  the  valley  its  name  of  San  Joaquin. 

As  the  Spaniards  settled  down  under  Mexican  governors  to  a  life 
of  raising  cattle  for  their  hides  and  horses  for  their  own  use,  their 
stock  sometimes  strayed  from  the  ranchos  farthest  inland,  or  was 
raided  by  the  Indians  of  the  central  plain  and  found  its  way  into 
the  grasslands  of  the  interior.  So  that  in  the  1830’s  there  were  a  few 
scrawny  cattle  and  a  number  of  wild  horses  grazing  between  the 
oaks  among  the  elk  and  antelope. 

The  first  white  men  who  regularly  frequented  this  region  were 
employees  of  the  ubiquitous  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  that  enter¬ 
prising  British  firm  which  sent  its  agents  far  and  wide  into  the 
western  parts  of  the  North  American  continent,  trapping  and  trad¬ 
ing  for  furs.  At  this  time  the  British  still  had  their  eye  on  California 
and  some  had  hopes  of  spreading  their  empire  to  cover  all  this  west¬ 
ern  coast. 

The  American  fur  trader  and  explorer,  Jedediah  S.  Smith,  was  the 
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first  to  trap  in  the  Stockton  area,  in  the  spring  of  1827.  He  did  so 
again  the  following  winter,  and  after  he  made  his  way  north  to 
Oregon,  a  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  brigade  under  Alexander  R. 
McLeod  trapped  into  California  in  the  winter  of  1828-29,  penetrat¬ 
ing  as  far  south  as  the  Stockton  area.  In  1830-31  another  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  partisans,  Peter  Skene  Ogden,  trapped  his 
way  back  through  the  Central  Valley  after  a  southward  journey 
along  the  east  front  of  the  Sierra  Nevada;  and  in  1832-33  a  third 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  brigade  leader,  John  Work,  returned  to 
these  now-familiar  scenes. 

Afterward  “Southern  Expeditions,’’  as  they  were  called,  usually 
headed  by  the  extraordinary  French-Canadian,  Michael  Lafram- 
boise,  made  almost  yearly  visits  to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  the 
Stockton  vicinity  became  a  convenient  base  of  operations,  for  In¬ 
dian  trails  branched  out  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Spanish  settlements 
of  San  Jose  and  San  Francisco,  and  on  the  other  to  the  foothill 
country. 

For  ten  years  or  so  the  trappers  returned,  gradually  increasing  in 
numbers  and  establishing  a  fixed  place  of  rendezvous,  which  came 
to  be  known  as  “El  Campo  de  los  Franceses,”  or  French  Camp, 
although  the  brigade  leader  in  1841-42  was  an  Englishman  of  Swiss 
descent,  Francis  Ermatinger.  Some  of  these  French-Canadian  trap¬ 
pers  took  Indian  wives,  but  they  never  really  settled  down,  gener¬ 
ally  arriving  in  the  spring,  setting  up  camp  to  trade  with  the  Indians 
and  hunt  during  the  summer  months,  and  departing  again  in 
October  when  the  rains  started.  At  no  time  did  they  acquire  any 
title  to  the  land. 

It  was  in  1842  that  Capt.  Charles  David  M.  Weber  first  visited 
the  vicinity  of  Stockton.  This  young  German- American  had  been 
born  in  Hamburg  in  1814.  His  father  was  a  Lutheran  minister  and 
the  son  was  expected  to  follow  in  his  father’s  footsteps.  But  a  tem¬ 
porary  breakdown  under  the  pressure  of  his  studies  led  him  to  seek 
opportunity  in  other  fields  and  he  migrated  to  America  in  1836. 

His  first  few  years  were  spent  in  New  Orleans  and  in  Texas,  fight¬ 
ing  Mexicans.  But  the  spring  of  1841  found  him  in  St.  Louis  after 
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another  breakdown  in  his  health,  the  aftermath  of  a  bout  with 
yellow  fever  he  had  suffered  in  New  Orleans,  with  instructions  from 
his  doctor  to  seek  a  cooler  climate.  Just  at  this  time  the  Bartleson- 
Bidwell  party  was  being  made  up  on  the  Missouri  frontier  with  the 
purpose  of  traveling  across  the  Rockies  to  California  in  response 
to  enthusiastic  letters  from  Dr.  John  Marsh,  extolling  the  virtues 
and  opportunities  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  to  which  he  had  migrated 
some  years  previous.  Young  Weber  resolved  to  join,  thinking  that 
the  mountain  crossing  would  fulfill  the  doctor’s  requirement— and 
that  he  would  be  able  to  return  by  ship  from  California  to  Louisiana. 

After  a  journey  of  many  hardships,  these  first  overland  immi¬ 
grants  to  California  arrived  at  Dr.  Marsh’s  home  in  November, 
1841.  They  were  cordially  received,  but  friction  soon  arose  between 
the  immigrants  and  the  irascible  Doctor— and  the  party  scattered. 
Weber  had  letters  to  Capt.  John  A.  Sutter  and  went  on  to  Sutter’s 
Fort  at  what  is  now  Sacramento,  where  he  was  welcomed  and  given 
the  job  of  overseer  for  the  winter.  In  the  spring  of  1842  he  set  out 
to  tour  the  Spanish  settlements  of  California,  also  exploring  the 
Central  Valley  and,  incidentally,  visiting  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany  base  at  French  Camp. 

Weber  was  much  attracted  by  the  park-like  valley  with  its  great 
oaks  and  abundance  of  water,  and  he  listened  attentively  when 
Ermatinger  talked  to  him  of  the  possibility  of  acquiring  a  Mexican 
grant  to  the  area,  which  was  as  yet  unclaimed.  The  latter,  it  is  said, 
would  have  been  glad  to  come  into  such  an  enterprise  as  partner, 
giving  up  or  supplementing  his  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  connec¬ 
tions.  But  the  project  would  have  involved  taking  out  Mexican 
citizenship,  as  such  grants  were  not  made  to  aliens,  and  this,  with 
his  memories  of  Texas  warfare,  was  not  to  Weber’s  liking. 

Instead  he  settled  down  in  San  Jose,  forming  a  partnership  to 
operate  a  store,  and  later  bakery,  with  William  Gulnac,  an  ex- 
American  who  had  arrived  in  Lower  California  in  1819,  married  a 
Mexican  girl,  and  taken  out  Mexican  citizenship.  Weber  did  not 
forget  the  idea  of  the  Spanish  grant,  however,  and  in  1843  he  per¬ 
suaded  his  partner  to  petition  Governor  Manuel  Micheltorena  for 
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rights  to  the  area  around  French  Camp,  the  understanding  being 
that  the  new  property  when  acquired  would  become  part  of  the 
assets  of  the  partnership. 

A  grant  of  48,747  acres  of  “the  property  known  as  El  Campo  de 
los  Franceses”  was  made  to  Gulnac  in  1844.  This  carried  with  it  the 
obligation  to  put  the  land  into  use  and  to  establish  a  settlement  at 
the  earliest  possible  time.  In  response  to  this  requirement  the  part¬ 
ners  the  first  year  drove  out  a  few  hundred  cattle  to  graze.  With 
considerable  foresight,  Capt.  Weber  signed  a  treaty  of  friendship 
with  the  chief  of  the  Mokelkos,  a  christianized  tribe  of  neighboring 
Indians,  and  started  a  small  settlement,  himself  erecting  a  corral 
and  shelter  on  the  east  side  of  what  was  to  become  known  as  Weber’s 
Point.  In  April,  1845,  he  bought  out  the  interest  of  his  partner,  and 
the  grant,  thenceforth,  was  his  alone. 

But  in  1845  the  friendly  Indians  were  visited  by  a  smallpox  epi¬ 
demic  and  fled  the  region,  which  was  subsequently  subjected  to  raids 
by  tribes  from  the  foothills.  For  the  next  few  years  the  hazards  of 
the  California  developments  in  the  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  plus  occasional  trouble  from  the  Indians,  kept  the 
settlement  from  developing  with  any  rapidity. 

By  1847,  however,  Capt.  Weber  himself  was  ready  to  transfer  his 
interests  from  San  Jose  to  the  new  locale  and  he  again  tried  to  per¬ 
suade  some  of  the  immigrants,  who  were  coming  in  increasing  num¬ 
bers  to  California,  to  colonize,  offering  inducements  of  free  land. 
The  new  settlement  was  called  Tuleburg,  or  alternately,  Weberville. 

Up  to  this  time  the  colonists  had  been  for  the  most  part  hunters 
and  trappers,  a  migrant  folk,  whose  hold  on  the  land  was  uncertain 
at  best.  Weber  sought  to  attract  men  interested  in  farming  from 
among  the  immigrants  who  had  come  overland  to  California,  offer¬ 
ing  each  a  block  of  property  in  town,  together  with  480  acres  in  the 
country  at  no  cost,  and  also  in  some  instances  free  seed,  horses,  feed, 
and  even  implements  to  cultivate  the  land. 

Capt.  Weber  himself  had  been  in  the  thick  of  the  war  intrigues, 
conspiring  with  the  American  group  and  the  native  Californians 
against  the  Mexican  forces.  At  one  time  he  was  captured  by  the 
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opposition  and  sent  overland  toward  Mexico.  But  he  managed  to 
elude  his  captors  and  found  his  way  to  Los  Angeles,  where  he  was 
taken  in  and  befriended  by  Commodore  Robert  E  Stockton.  This 
American  naval  officer  was  greatly  interested  by  the  Captain’s 
accounts  of  his  San  Joaquin  property  and  promised  to  see  to  it  that 
a  government  vessel  should  be  sent  to  the  new  settlement  to  afford 
communication  between  Tuleburg  and  San  Francisco. 

Full  of  hopes  and  plans,  the  Captain  returned  to  his  new  venture. 
A  few  settlers  accepted  his  offer  and  start  was  made  on  a  permanent 
colony.  The  Captain  enlarged  his  store. 

And  then  in  January,  1848,  gold  was  discovered  on  the  American 
River  by  James  Marshall.  The  news  reached  Tuleburg  on  the  15th 
of  March  and  created  a  furor  here  as  everywhere.  Many  left  to 
try  their  luck  at  the  mines.  Agriculture  and  cattle-raising  were 
forgotten. 

For  a  time  the  future  of  the  settlement  was  in  doubt.  But  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  Tuleburg  was  strategically  situated.  It  was 
the  farthest  point  upstream  on  the  San  Joaquin  River  which  could 
be  reached  by  sailing  vessels  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  For  the 
thousands  of  gold-seekers  streaming  into  the  “southern”  mines,  it 
became  a  transfer  point.  They  brought  in  supplies  by  vessel  to 
Tuleburg  and  here  transferred  to  mules  or  horses  for  further  trans¬ 
port  into  the  foothill  country  where  the  placer  locations  were.  At 
high-water  periods  the  river  could  be  navigated  to  points  farther 
upstream,  but  these  were  uncertain  ports  and  did  not  offer  the 
established  transportation  facilities  to  the  mines  that  were  soon 
developed  at  Capt.  Weber’s  station. 

Overnight  the  little  settlement  increased  to  a  thriving  town.  At 
the  beginning  of  1848  the  entire  village  had  consisted  of  a  few  tule 
and  log  huts.  By  the  end  of  the  year  it  had  a  permanent  population 
of  about  1,000,  with  many  times  that  many  miners  passing  through 
to  the  mines,  or  returning  with  gold  dust  to  cash  it  in  for  entertain¬ 
ment  or  needed  equipment. 

Building  material  was  scarce.  There  was  no  nearby  available 
source  of  lumber— what  there  was  had  to  be  shipped  in  from  Oregon 
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or  even  brought  from  the  East  Coast  around  the  Horn.  Prices  were 
exorbitant.  Houses  were  put  up  by  driving  posts  into  the  ground 
and  stretching  canvas  or  muslin  between  them,  covering  the  whole 
with  a  thatched  roof  of  tule.  A  few  frame  buildings  were  scattered 
between  these  tents.  Vessels  dotted  the  channel  and  many  sought 
to  anchor  permanently,  functioning  as  floating  stores. 

Captain  Weber  ordered  them  away,  enlarged  his  own  store  again, 
and  started  to  sell  lots  instead  of  giving  them  away.  In  1849  under 
his  direction  the  site  of  the  projected  community  was  surveyed  by 
Major  R.  P.  Hammond,  a  friend  of  the  Captain’s  who  had  served  in 
the  Mexican  War. 

Major  Hammond  was  all  for  naming  the  new  community  New 
Albany,  but  Capt.  Weber  favored  either  Tuleburg  or  Castoria 
(meaning  beaver  settlement) .  Finally,  however,  he  decided  to 
honor  the  Commodore  who  had  befriended  him  in  Los  Angeles  and 
who  had  promised  future  favors— and  settled  on  “Stockton,”  which 
name  was  already  in  current  use  in  1849.  Later,  when  the  promised 
ship  failed  to  put  in  its  appearance,  the  Captain  is  said  to  have  been 
sorry  that  he  had  not  held  out  for  Castoria. 

But  Stockton  the  community  was  named  in  the  official  petition 
for  a  city  charter  which  was  filed  in  1850. 


Charles  Grunsky 


It  was  to  this  growing  tent  city  of  Stockton  that  twenty-five-year- 
old  Charles  Grunsky,  newly  arrived  from  Alabama  in  search  of  gold, 
came  on  August  7, 1849.  His  background  was  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  Capt.  Weber.  He,  too,  had  been  born  in  Germany,  and  his 
father,  like  Weber’s,  had  been  a  Lutheran  minister.  The  name  stems 
from  a  Polish  ancestor  who  had  migrated  to  Wiirttemberg  in  the 
early  seventeenth  century.  There  is  a  Polish  coat  of  arms  of  the 
rank  of  “ Count”  to  prove  the  family’s  origin,  although  there  seems 
some  possibility  that  the  name  was  slightly  altered  to  make  it 
simpler  for  German  pronunciation. 

The  young  Carl,  to  use  the  German  form  by  which  he  was  known 
at  home,  would  naturally  have  been  trained  to  follow  his  father’s 
profession,  but  an  early  trouble  with  his  eyes  and  his  liking  for 
mathematics  led  his  family  to  apprentice  him  to  a  manufacturer, 
with  a  business  career  in  mind.  But  by  the  time  young  Carl  was 
reaching  early  manhood  there  was  a  serious  business  depression  in 
Europe.  There  seemed  no  future  for  an  ambitious  young  man.  More¬ 
over,  his  imagination  was  stirred  by  the  reports  sent  back  from 
America  by  relatives  and  acquaintances  who  had  tried  their  for¬ 
tunes  in  the  new  world.  He  tended  to  be  a  free  thinker  in  religious 
matters  and  was  somewhat  unhappy  under  the  strict  orthodoxy  of 
his  father’s  family  rule. 

He  migrated  to  America  in  1844,  finding  his  way  first  to  St.  Louis 
and  later  to  Alabama,  where  he  became  bookkeeper  and  business 
factor  for  a  tobacco  planter.  But  he  did  not  like  the  slave  system 
and  when  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  party  among  his  AlcJbama  neighbors  who  purposed 
to  journey  to  the  Pacific  Coast  by  way  of  Panama,  he  was  glad  to 
join  them. 
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The  “Eutaw  Party/’  as  it  was  known,  reached  San  Francisco  on 
August  1,  1849,  on  the  bark  Callao  and  there  broke  up.  Carl,  now 
beginning  to  call  himself  Charles,  joined  with  three  others  of  the 
group  and  left  almost  immediately  for  the  mines.  Their  little 
schooner  took  almost  three  days  to  bring  them  to  Stockton— “a  little 
town,”  he  writes  to  his  mother,  “located  about  150  miles  from  San 
Francisco.  Stockton  consists  of  150  tents  and  one  or  two  wooden 
houses. . . .  Lumber  is  too  expensive  and  ordinarily  no  boards  are 
available.  In  all  California  there  are  only  two  sawmills  and  these  are 
not  always  in  operation.” 

His  party,  however,  was  able  to  assemble  enough  wood  to  con¬ 
struct  the  necessary  equipment  for  washing  gold— and  they  left  for 
the  Mokelumne  mining  area  on  August  12,  settling  finally  at  Rich 
Gulch  near  Pleasant  Springs.  “We  found  the  digging  very  hard 
work,”  Charles  writes  home.  “However,  in  twelve  days  we  have 
obtained  gold  to  the  amount  of  $421.” 

They  were  reasonably  successful  in  their  mining  operations,  but 
soon  drifted  into  other  ways  of  accumulating  gold.  Finding  that 
they  had  to  return  again  and  again  to  Stockton  for  equipment  and 
supplies,  the  partners  were  enterprising  enough  to  start  a  transport 
business.  Before  long  they  were  operating  a  string  of  from  fifty  to 
sixty  mules  and  had  established  a  retail  store  and  restaurant  at 
Pleasant  Springs.  To  this  they  soon  added  a  wholesale  business, 
furnishing  supplies  to  other  merchants  in  adjacent  camps,  and  had 
a  warehouse  at  either  end.  There  still  is  an  “Alabama  Hill”  in  this 
region,  which  may  have  been  the  location  of  their  store,  named  after 
the  State  from  which  the  partners  had  come. 

By  1851  Charles  felt  prosperous  enough  to  return  home  to  Wiirt- 
temberg  for  a  visit,  leaving  his  interests  in  the  hands  of  his  associ¬ 
ates.  Here,  after  several  months  of  family  visits,  he  married  Clotilde 
Camerer,  sister  of  one  of  his  childhood  friends,  bringing  her  back 
with  him  to  California  via  the  newly  opened  Nicaragua  route,  which 
Charles  thought  would  be  a  less  arduous  experience  for  his  bride 
than  the  trip  by  way  of  Panama.  This  proved  to  be  a  mistake.  After 
many  hardships  and  adventures  they  arrived  in  San  Francisco  in 


The  Grunsky  store  and  tent-house  at  Pleasant  Springs, 
based  on  a  water  color,  now  lost,  which  was  made  about  1850. 
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May,  1852,  leaving  at  once  for  Stockton,  which  they  reached  on  the 
28th,  just  a  year  to  the  day  from  Charles’  departure  for  home. 

Stockton  by  this  time  was  a  city  of  some  size.  Its  first  census, 
taken  the  following  year,  was  to  show  a  permanent  population  of 
5,029,  plus  always  many  transients  en  route  to  and  from  the  mines. 
Two  disastrous  fires  in  1849  and  1851  had  destroyed  the  tent  build¬ 
ings  and  led  to  the  erection  of  more  permanent  wood  and  brick  struc¬ 
tures.  Lumber,  in  addition  to  that  brought  from  Oregon,  was  now 
being  produced  from  the  Redwood  City  area  south  of  San  Francisco. 
Some  was  carried  around  the  Horn;  houses  were  brought  in  sections 
from  far-away  Australia.  The  Postmaster  of  Stockton,  one  George 
R.  Buffum,  had  brought  his  own  postoffice  building  from  Salem, 
Massachusetts. 

There  were  several  hotels,  chief  among  them  the  St.  Charles, 
which  had  been  started  as  early  as  1849  and  was  finished  even  be¬ 
fore  Charles  left  for  home.  There  was  also  the  Corinthian  House, 
which  was  a  three-story  omnibus  structure  containing  an  auditor¬ 
ium,  a  theater,  postoffice,  and  several  law  offices,  as  well  as  private 
living  quarters;  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  in  1850,  it  was  the  largest 
building  in  California. 

The  partnership,  it  seemed  at  first,  had  flourished  while  Charles 
was  away.  There  had  been  a  new  store  erected  at  Pleasant  Springs, 
a  brick  warehouse  and  a  hotel  in  Stockton.  This  last  was  known  as 
“The  Crescent  City”  and  had  cost  vastly  more  than  was  originally 
intended,  as  was  gradually  disclosed  under  the  inspection  which 
Charles  now  gave  his  affairs.  It  was  being  handsomely  mismanaged 
by  the  nephew  of  one  of  the  partners. 

Indeed,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  money  had  been  unwisely 
invested  in  a  multitude  of  unproductive  enterprises  and  that  the 
flourishing  business  he  had  left  behind  was  no  longer  in  sound  con¬ 
dition.  By  1853  it  was  decided  to  break  up  the  business  association 
and  divide  the  assets.  In  the  division,  Charles  took  as  his  principal 
share  the  Columbia  Ranch,  a  property  located  about  five  miles  from 
Stockton,  on  the  route  between  the  city  and  the  mines.  It  had  on  it 
a  not  unsubstantial  dwelling  house,  made  of  a  species  of  eucalyptus 
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wood  brought  from  Australia.  The  ranch  had  apparently  served  as 
a  stopping  and  refreshment  place  for  teams  and  their  drivers  and 
there  was,  it  seems,  some  obligation  to  keep  it  so  operating.  The 
location  is  more  likely  to  be  recognized  by  latter-day  Stocktonians 
under  the  name  of  “The  Donnelly  Ranch/’  by  which  it  later  be¬ 
came  known. 

Here  Charles  set  out  to  make  his  living  by  farming,  with  a  little 
transport  business  to  the  mines  on  the  side,  while  Clotilde  valiantly 
assumed  the  responsibilities  of  raising  a  family  and  keeping  a  public 
house. 

The  business  side  of  the  enterprise  was  not  a  great  success.  The 
barley  yield  for  the  first  year  was  smaller  than  had  been  expected— 
and  the  hundreds  of  young  fruit  trees  which  they  set  out  could  not 
be  expected  to  bear  for  some  time.  A  “grasshopper  year”  destroyed 
a  great  part  of  the  grain  and  half  of  the  young  trees.  In  this  fence¬ 
less  land,  where,  after  the  custom  of  the  times,  barriers  were  erected 
only  to  keep  cattle  out  of  crops,  not  to  restrict  their  grazing,  cows 
strayed  to  pastures  several  days  distant  and  were  lost.  Roads  were 
so  bad  that  milk  turned  to  butter  en  route  to  the  market  in  Stockton. 
Transport  to  the  mines  dropped  off  and  was  no  longer  so  profitable. 

Few  guests  patronized  the  public  house,  which  was  just  as  well, 
perhaps,  for  Clotilde  was  busy  helping  where  she  could  on  the  farm 
and  in  raising  a  family.  Little  Lottie  Grunsky  had  been  born  in 
March,  1853,  and  on  April  4,  1855,  the  first  son  put  in  his  appear¬ 
ance.  He  was  given  the  first  name  of  Carl,  after  his  father,  but  was 
always  known  by  his  second  name  of  Ewald  (pronounced  A-vald,  or 
later,  in  Americanized  form,  A-wald) .  Subsequently  another  brother 
was  to  be  named  Carl  Alexander  and  called  Carl. 

There  is  ample  record  of  this  farm  interlude  in  the  letters  and 
diaries  of  both  husband  and  wife,  but  the  children  knew  little  of  this 
time.  For  in  1855,  finding  his  ranching  still  unprofitable  and  perhaps 
influenced  by  a  murder  in  the  neighborhood  and  by  a  scare  of  threat¬ 
ened  attack  by  escaped  prisoners  from  the  county  jail  which  kept 
them  up  one  night  with  ready  shotguns  but  which  actually  came 
to  nothing,  Charles  decided  that  the  country  was  no  place  for  his 
wife  and  family. 
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The  ranch  was  put  up  for  rent,  Grunsky  purchased  a  half-interest 
in  a  small  grocery  store  from  one  George  Natt,  taking  a  Mose 
Rosenberg  as  partner,  and  the  family  moved  to  Stockton  on  Septem¬ 
ber  10, 1855. 

Little  Ewald  was  just  six  months  old. 


Early  Home 


The  home  in  which  the  children  grew  up  was  a  simple,  but  a  happy 
one.  Ewald,  writing  of  his  early  childhood,  remembers  his  father  as 
a  man  of  rather  under  than  over  medium  height,  but  of  athletic 
build.  He  had  some  reputation  for  feats  of  strength,  such  as  holding 
weights  at  arm’s  length,  and  was  known  as  an  expert  horseman  and 
a  good  shot,  although  he  himself  disclaimed  this  latter  skill.  He  had 
always  been  nearsighted  and  even  with  the  spectacles  then  avail¬ 
able,  objects  at  a  distance  appeared  to  him  as  nothing  but  a  blur. 
Behind  his  glasses,  his  eyes  were  a  bright  dark  blue.  His  hair,  which 
in  his  youth  had  been  a  carroty  red,  darkened  to  auburn  later  in 
life.  The  portrait  painted  in  pioneer  times  shows  him  almost  clean 
shaven,  with  only  a  small  imperial,  but  in  later  photographs  he  wore 
an  impressive  beard. 

He  was  a  man  of  education,  gentle  and  kindly— above  all,  a  fam¬ 
ily  man.  “Despite  his  association  with  the  vigorous,  happy-go-lucky 
frontier  element  of  the  days  of  ’49,  an  experience  which  included  the 
bossing  of  mule  drivers,  he  rarely  lost  his  temper  and  carefully 
refrained  from  vulgarity.  I  never  heard  him  use  profanity,”  his 
son  testifies. 

“What  he  wanted  of  us  was  always  for  the  best,”  Ewald  con¬ 
tinues,  “But  when  disobedience  was  reported,  particularly  in  such 
matters  as  wandering  off  to  the  slough  without  permission,  or  asso¬ 
ciation  with  some  of  the  so-called  bad  boys,  of  whom  there  were 
quite  a  few  in  our  part  of  town,  the  merited  punishment  was  sure 
and  generally  quite  severe.  The  trees  in  our  garden  afforded  some 
excellent  switches  and  it  was  probably  my  lot  to  feel  them  more  often 
than  the  others.  Lottie,  of  course,  was  above  censure,  but  as  eldest  of 
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the  boys,  I  always  should  have  known  better  and  was  usually  held 
responsible  for  our  infractions  of  the  rules.” 

Ewald’s  father  felt  a  deep  attachment  to  his  mother,  brothers, 
and  sisters  in  Germany  and  kept  up  a  warm  correspondence  with 
them,  as  did  his  wife  with  her  family.  These  letters  were  carefully 
preserved  by  their  recipients  and  many  years  later  were  turned  over 
to  the  California  descendants,  to  form  a  very  complete  record  of 
these  early  days. 

Charles  Grunsky  was  of  a  social  nature;  he  liked  people  and  was 
liked  by  them.  Friction  in  any  of  his  close  relationships  made  him 
acutely  unhappy  and  he  avoided  argument  whenever  possible.  It 
was  for  this  reason  perhaps  that  he  was,  after  the  first  years  of 
pioneer  prosperity,  never  in  very  affluent  circumstances.  He  was  a 
hard  worker  and  had  sound  common  sense.  In  many  respects  he  was 
a  very  good  business  man.  But  his  judgment  of  people  tended  to  be 
on  the  optimistic  side.  He  would  enter  enthusiastically  into  a  part¬ 
nership,  only  to  face  the  fact  a  few  years  later  that  he  did  not  alto¬ 
gether  approve  of  the  course  the  business  was  taking.  Bather  than 
force  the  issue,  he  would  withdraw  at  a  financial  loss,  often  accept¬ 
ing  as  his  share  a  block  of  uncollectible  assets.  Then  he  would  start 
up  again  in  some  other  field. 

Thus,  at  one  time  or  another,  he  was  in  the  retail  and  wholesale 
grocery  business,  a  partner  in  a  tobacco  shop,  agent  for  and  part 
owner  of  a  brewery,  and  half  owner  of  a  lumber  business.  For  a  time 
he  was  accountant  and  bookkeeper.  During  the  later  years  of  his  life 
he  served  for  a  long  term  as  County  Recorder.  At  one  time  his  name 
was  put  up  for  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  but  he 
failed  of  election  by  four  votes.  His  family  were  always  comfortable 
and  his  eleven  children  received  the  best  education  available,  but 
there  were  few  luxuries. 

He  had  a  good  voice  and  although  he  had  no  formal  musical 
education,  was  able  to  sit  down  at  the  piano  and  improvise  an 
accompaniment  by  ear.  He  had  a  fund  of  German  folk  songs  and  had 
brought  from  the  South  many  of  the  plantation  melodies,  which  his 
wife  and  children  loved  to  hear  him  sing.  One  of  the  early  social 
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contacts  was  with  a  German  singing  group.  He  sang  bass  in  the 
Thrnverein  quartet  and  they  used  to  meet  at  the  Grunsky  house  for 
a  rehearsal  and  refreshments.  Many  an  entry  in  his  wife’s  diary  tells 
of  preparations  for  such  a  collation. 

The  Turnverein  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  family’s  early 
years.  It  had  been  started  in  May,  1856,  Charles  Grunsky  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Eugene  Camerer,  being  numbered  among  the  found¬ 
ers.  Charles  was  chosen  first  president.  He  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
organization  and  was  soon  winning  prizes  as  leading  gymnast,  as 
well  as  filling  the  role  of  “chief  speaker,  chief  peace  maker,  and 
general  leader  of  the  group,”  as  his  wife  writes  home. 

One  of  the  earliest  recollections  of  the  little  Ewald  was  of  being 
taken  to  Sacramento  at  the  age  of  two  by  his  mother  and  father  to 
attend  a  meet  of  the  State  Turnverein  Association,  at  which  his 
father  won  a  prize.  “I  have  a  hazy  recollection  of  a  trip  by  boat  from 
Stockton  to  Sacramento,”  Ewald  reports,  “and  a  very  distinct  im¬ 
pression  of  the  return  trip  by  stage.  I  was  bedded  on  the  laps  of  the 
ladies  occupying  the  rear  seat  of  the  stage.  There  I  lay  enjoying  the 
ride,  as  the  moon  at  its  full  shone  into  my  face  from  the  East.  Young 
as  I  was,  I  marveled  to  find  that  the  moon  traveled  with  us.  We 
could  not  leave  it  behind.  Oak  after  oak  glided  by  and  was  left 
behind,  but  the  moon  kept  pace  with  the  stage  and  was  still  holding 
her  own  when  I  dropped  off  to  sleep.” 

Ewald’s  mother  regarded  the  Yerein  with  mixed  feelings.  Her 
marriage  with  Charles  had  been  a  love  match.  Young  Grunsky  had 
been  a  hero  from  a  fabled  land  of  gold  when  he  returned  home  in 
1851.  He  had  left  Germany  at  nineteen  on  borrowed  funds  to  make 
a  problematical  way  in  an  unknown  land;  he  came  back  at  26, 
assured,  successful,  with  a  handful  of  nuggets  which  he  took  pleas¬ 
ure  in  distributing  among  the  womenfolk  and  children  of  the  family. 
From  his  diary  it  is  apparent  that  more  than  one  lady  cousin,  or 
sister  of  a  friend,  secretly  cherished  the  idea  of  returning  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  with  him.  One  or  two  even  proposed,  but  were  “given  a 
basket,”  to  use  the  German  idiom  for  being  turned  down.  Until, 
just  before  he  was  to  leave  for  California,  he  met  Clotilde  Camerer. 
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His  diary  for  the  brief  period  of  courtship  presents  a  really  mov¬ 
ing,  although  sometimes  amusing,  record  of  a  young  man  in  love. 
Clotilde,  for  her  part,  had,  it  is  evident,  been  perfectly  willing  from 
the  start.  She  and  her  widowed  mother  had  some  misgivings  about 
a  marriage  which  meant  leaving  her  safe  and  comfortable  home  for 
such  a  distant  land,  to  live  among  people  who  did  not  even  speak 
her  language.  But  was  not  California,  after  all,  the  land  of  gold? 
And  was  not  her  chosen  husband  a  successful  business  man  who  had 
there  won  wealth  in  only  a  few  years? 

She  was  a  sensible  and  serious  young  woman  and  was  prepared 
to  face  the  hazards  of  all  the  unknowns  ahead  with  full  devotion  and 
the  resolve  to  be  a  loyal  wife,  but  she  could  not  help  but  know  that 
she  was  an  object  of  envy.  It  must  have  been  an  adventurous  and 
for  the  most  part  a  rosy  future  she  envisaged  when  she  said  her 
vows  and  her  goodbyes. 

From  that  moment  on  there  is  never  a  word  less  than  loyal  in  all 
her  diaries  or  her  letters  to  her  family.  It  took  between  four  and  five 
months  to  make  the  trip  from  Germany  to  California— a  journey  of 
many  discomforts  and  dangers,  which  had  little  of  the  romantic 
about  it.  But  if  she  soon  came  to  realize  that  her  life  was  to  be 
one  that  called  for  considerable  fortitude,  she  also  learned  in  these 
months  of  close  association  that  her  husband  was  an  affectionate, 
intelligent,  and  loyal  helpmeet— a  person  to  be  respected  and 
trusted  as  well  as  loved.  For  the  rest  of  her  life  she  gave  all  that  she 
had  and  more  to  make  their  partnership  a  success.  And  when  she 
died  of  tuberculosis  at  thirty-eight,  worn  beyond  her  strength  by 
her  battle  with  pioneer  conditions  on  behalf  of  her  husband  and 
children,  she  was  able  to  say  that  her  life  had  been  a  happy  one.  She 
left  benind  her  a  letter  of  loving  solicitude  for  her  husband. 

Fortunately  her  sister  Fredericka  had  come  out  from  Germany 
after  their  mother’s  death  to  help  in  the  household  and  she  now  took 
over  care  of  the  children.  A  year  or  two  later  she  became  the  second 
Mrs.  Grunsky,  and  was  to  add  three  children  to  the  five  remaining 
of  Clotilde’s  seven.  After  she  in  turn  succumbed  to  tuberculosis, 
Charles  married  a  Mrs.  Wurster,  who  brought  two  children  of  her 
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own  to  the  marriage  and  added  another  little  girl  later  to  the  group. 

Ewald  remembered  his  mother  best  from  her  later  years  when 
ill  health  had  laid  its  heavy  hand  on  her  spirits  and  vitality.  He 
thought  of  her  as  somewhat  careworn,  but  always  as  “the  best 
mother  anyone  ever  had.”  The  memory  of  her  teachings  and  loving 
guidance  was  an  important  factor  in  molding  the  lives  of  all  of  her 
children. 

But  through  the  early  years  of  his  life,  although  she  may  have 
carried  the  seeds  of  her  later  illness  which  revealed  themselves  in  too 
frequent  colds  hard  to  shake  off,  Ewald’s  mother  was  no  invalid.  She 
was  a  comely,  happy,  vital  young  woman.  She  had  enjoyed  her  first 
year  of  pioneer  prosperity— had  traveled  back  and  forth  to  the 
mines  with  her  husband,  had  paid  and  received  calls,  and  danced 
at  a  ball  in  their  own  hotel,  had  learned  to  ride  “a  monstrously  high 
horse.”  She  practiced  her  English  and  studied  the  ways  of  house¬ 
keeping  in  this  strange  land. 

When  the  ranching  experiment  was  tried,  she  kept  the  family 
cow  and  the  poultry,  making  a  little  money  to  supplement  the  fam¬ 
ily  income  with  the  sale  of  her  eggs  and  butter.  She  records  in  her 
diary  her  various  experiments  with  ginger  beer,  cakes  and  puddings. 
It  was  her  job  to  feed  the  family  and  farm  hands,  and  also  such 
guests  as  might  come  out  from  Stockton  to  the  public  house  at 
Columbia  Ranch.  She  also  sewed  for  the  family  with  great  skill  and 
pleasure,  keeping  husband  and  brother  in  shirts,  even  in  suits  on 
occasion,  and  taking  care  of  the  entire  wardrobe  for  herself  and 
the  children. 

The  move  to  Stockton  had  brought  them  first  to  a  rented  house, 
near  the  outskirts  of  town,  but  this  soon  proved  inadequate  and 
they  established  their  own  place  on  a  lot  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Church  and  Sutter  streets,  which  Charles  had  bought  from  Capt. 
Weber  for  $50.  Wood  was  still  scarce  and  expensive  and  so,  instead 
of  building  freshly  here,  they  moved  into  town  the  central  portion 
of  the  Columbia  Ranch  structure.  This  two-story  dwelling  was 
simply  lifted  onto  a  dray  and  hauled  by  ox-teams  from  one  location 
to  the  other. 
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“They  told  me  afterwards/’  writes  Ewald,  who  could  not  have 
been  more  than  a  year  old  when  it  happened,  “that  as  it  passed 
Connell’s  corner  on  San  Joaquin  Street  near  Sonora,  where  we  were 
then  temporarily  quartered,  I  stood  at  the  window  jumping  up  and 
down  with  delight  to  see  a  house  drawn  through  the  street.  I  was  of 
course  wild  with  excitement  when  told  we  were  to  live  in  that 
house.” 

This  was  to  be  “the  Grunsky  place,”  the  center  of  living  for  the 
family  throughout  Ewald’s  boyhood,  until  he  left  for  his  profes¬ 
sional  studies  abroad.  But  for  the  first  year  or  so  the  family  did  not 
really  put  down  roots. 

Both  Charles  and  Clotilde  had  kept  in  close  touch  with  their  fam¬ 
ilies  in  Germany.  At  first  they  had  urged  brothers  and  sisters  to 
make  the  trip  and  join  them  in  California.  For  awhile  one  or  the 
other  actually  considered  the  move.  But  as  the  excitement  and  spe¬ 
cial  opportunities  of  the  “Gold  Rush”  period  died  down,  it  became 
apparent  that  none  of  them  really  intended  to  come.  Then  the  pres¬ 
sure  was  applied  in  the  other  direction.  Both  mothers  began  to  write 
and  to  plan  for  an  early  return  to  Germany  of  their  California 
offspring. 

Clotilde  was  naturally  more  responsive  to  these  pleas  than  her 
husband.  Charles  believed  thoroughly  in  the  future  of  California, 
which  he  felt  would  lie  primarily  in  the  field  of  agriculture  rather 
than  in  mining.  At  first  he  had  been  doubtful  of  the  desirability  of 
staying  in  the  new  country  because  he  had  not  been  sure  of  the 
quality  of  the  settlers  who  had  been  attracted  by  gold.  He  feared 
that  the  better  and  more  successful  miners  would  return  home  after 
making  their  fortunes,  leaving  only  the  failures  and  the  gamblers. 

But  if  I  were  sure  that  the  right  kind  of  citizens  would  take  over 
here,  I  should  like  nothing  better  than  to  make  this  my  permanent 
home,”  he  wrote  as  early  as  1849.  A  few  years  later  he  added  with 
local  pride,  “California  will  one  day  be  the  foremost  state  in  the 
Union.”  By  the  time  he  returned  home  in  1851  he  felt  consciously 
an  American.  He  had  applied  for  citizenship  and  traveled  on  an 
American  passport.  Although  he  was  later  to  have  downs  as  well 
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as  ups  in  his  progress,  on  the  whole  he  lived  a  well-rounded  life. 
He  had  made  adequate  social  as  well  as  business  contacts.  His  life 
in  the  Turnverein  gave  him  a  satisfying  outlet  for  his  energies. 

For  Clotilde  life  was  less  rewarding.  Women  were  scarce  in  early 
California.  Records  of  Stockton  show  that  for  the  first  year  or  two 
there  were  literally  no  women  among  its  inhabitants,  and  few,  even 
of  “saloon  girls/’  came  during  the  early  Gold  Rush  period.  By  1850, 
however,  it  is  reported  that  “good  virtuous  women”  began  to  appear 
in  numbers.  By  the  time  Clotilde  arrived  in  1852  there  was  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  wives  and  mothers  among  the  population.  The  census 
of  1853  lists  387  white  females  of  all  classes,  or  one  to  about  every  10 
white  males.  Some  of  the  better  type  had  been  brought  from  the 
East  by  their  husbands,  or  had  come  as  unattached  women,  part  of  a 
family  group  which  had  migrated  as  a  unit.  A  few  were  widows 
whose  husbands  had  died  en  route.  But  in  the  nature  of  things,  not 
a  great  number  of  the  female  population  had  backgrounds  of  edu¬ 
cation  or  culture.  And  not  many  of  these  belonged  to  the  German 
group  to  which  most  of  Ciotilde’s  contacts  were  confined. 

“There  are  plenty  of  fine  educated  men  among  the  Germans,” 
writes  Charles  in  early  Stockton  days,  “but  as  there  are  not  an 
equivalent  group  among  the  women,  Clotilde  is  sometimes  lonely.” 

The  formation  of  the  Turnverein  had  made  her  not  less  so.  She 
could  not  but  rejoice  at  her  husband’s  prowess  and  his  obvious 
pleasure  in  his  honors  and  contacts,  but  the  demands  of  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  its  various  activities  took  him  away  from  home  both 
nights  and  Sundays.  The  cherished  evenings  of  reading  aloud  or  of 
quiet  conversation  at  home  grew  fewer. 

To  be  sure,  there  was  the  Women’s  Auxiliary,  which  was  soon 
formed  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Turnverein.  This  group  organized 
dances  and  got  up  amateur  plays  and  otherwise  sought  to  fill  the 
social  needs  of  its  members,  but  it  is  obvious  from  her  diaries  that 
Clotilde  felt  only  a  mild  enthusiasm  for  its  activities.  The  needs  of 
her  family  often  kept  her  at  home.  There  were,  in  this  woman- 
starved  frontier,  practically  no  servant  girls  to  be  had,  and  it  was 
not  always  feasible  to  take  the  children  along  to  be  bedded  down 
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in  the  upper  story  of  the  house  where  the  festivities  were  being  held. 
Very  occasionally  her  brother  Eugene  Camerer  took  over  at  home  to 
free  her  to  attend  such  a  function  with  her  husband. 

Clotilde  does  not  dwell  on  this  loneliness.  She  is  sure  that  her 
husband  deserves  his  honors.  She  herself  takes  a  cheerful  and  mod¬ 
est  part  in  the  auxiliary’s  activities  and  learns  the  new  dance  steps, 
Varsouviana  and  Highland  polka  among  them.  She  is  very  proud  of 
her  children.  She  records  their  weight  and  achievements,  always 
sure  that  they  are  a  little  more  advanced  than  the  children  of  like 
age  among  her  acquaintances.  Lottie  was  a  ray  of  sunshine,  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  her.  “Ewald  walked  at  ten  months  and  already  is 
talking  at  a  year,”  she  writes  home,  recording  in  her  diary  when  the 
answer  from  Germany  is  received,  “I  do  not  think  they  believed  it.” 

The  amateur  theatricals  were  a  pleasant  diversion.  Stockton  had 
no  regular  theater  of  importance.  There  were  occasional  visiting 
companies  of  varying  excellence  which  gave  performances  in  the 
dining  room  of  the  Stockton  House,  with  muslin  draw-curtains  and 
candle  footlights— Admission  $4.  Later  there  was  an  auditorium  in 
the  Corinthian  Building  and  even  a  small  brick  structure  which 
opened  as  a  theater  in  1853  with  a  performance  of  “The  Lady  of  the 
Lyons.”  But  the  German  group  preferred  its  own  entertainments. 

Charles  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  take  part,  wearing  his 
wedding  garments  as  he  filled  the  role  of  Dr.  Penesilius  —  with  great 
success,  according  to  his  wife.  Later  he  had  the  lead  in  a  play  entitled 
“Die  Zerstreuten.”  Clotilde  says  nothing  in  her  diaries  of  her  own 
participation  in  these  diversions,  but  this  is  what  her  son  Ewald 
remembered  best. 

“Our  circle  of  intimate  friends  was  large,”  he  gives  his  childhood 
view  of  the  situation,  “and  they  contributed  much  to  making  life 
bearable  under  the  pioneer  conditions  of  the  period  during  which  I 
was  a  child.  There  were  musical,  literary  and  social  groups,  but  I 
was  too  young  to  get  more  than  a  general  impression  of  what  was 
going  on.  The  presentation  of  comedies  and  other  simple  plays  was 
frequent.  Once,  I  believe,  the  auxiliary  of  the  Turnverein  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  ambitious,  aided  by  my  Uncle  Eugene  as  scene  painter,  to 
try  “Mary  Stewart.”  Mother  was  to  appear  in  the  title  role  and  long 
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and  careful  preparations  were  necessary.  The  costume,  I  remember, 
included  a  black  velvet  jacket  elaborately  ornamented  with  silver 
braid. 

“How  we  did  look  forward  to  seeing  mother  on  the  stage!  At 
length  the  evening  came  and  I  had  a  seat  assigned  to  me  well  to  the 
rear  in  a  comfortable  chair,  where  I  proceeded  at  once  to  fall  asleep. 
When  I  was  awakened  it  was  all  over  and  much  to  my  disappoint¬ 
ment  I  had  failed  to  see  anything  of  the  performance!” 

All  this  may  sound  like  a  continuous  round  of  festivities,  but  these 
diversions  came  only  at  intervals.  For  the  most  part,  Clo tilde’s  chief 
dependence  was  on  her  husband,  and  she  missed  him  greatly  when 
his  obligations  kept  him  away  from  home.  It  was  perhaps  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  for  some  years  there  had  been  a  constant  plan  in  the 
back  of  her  mind  that  some  day  she  and  her  family  would  fulfill  her 
mother  s  wish  and  return  to  Germany.  Later,  when  it  became  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  journey  was  not  to  materialize,  both  she  and  Charles 
make  clear  in  their  letters  that  they  had  contemplated  nothing  more 

than  a  visit,  intending  always  to  make  California  their  permanent 
home. 

But  at  any  rate,  during  these  early  years  the  unsettling  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  any  long  tenure  ahead  did  much,  both  to  keep  Charles 
from  settling  securely  in  any  one  business  enterprise  and  to  keep 
Clotilde  from  forming  close  social  ties. 

Even  the  move  to  their  own  home  did  not  at  first  serve  to  anchor 
their  interests.  By  1857,  after  only  a  year  or  two  in  Stockton,  a 
definite  project  was  in  contemplation  for  a  return  to  Stuttgart. 
Charles  gave  up  his  grocery  business,  which  was  suffering  in  any 
case  from  a  year  of  poor  crops,  and  undertook  a  partnership  in  a 
tobacco  concern  as  a  temporary  measure.  For  a  while,  too,  they 
decided  to  rent  their  house  and  move  nearer  the  center  of  town. 

An  apartment  in  the  Corinthian  Building  was  their  final  choice. 
It  was  centrally  located,  within  walking  distance  of  Charles’  busi¬ 
ness  and  close  to  the  social  activities  of  the  Tumverein  —  and  it  cost 
only  $15  monthly.  An  attractive  brick  cottage  which  Clotilde  had 
liked  was  considered  too  expensive  at  $30  rent. 

To  be  sure,  the  Corinthian  apartment  consisted  only  of  a  living 
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room,  one  bedroom  and  a  kitchen.  The  children  (there  were  three 
of  them  now)  slept  in  trundle  beds  which  slid  under  their  parents’ 
bedstead  during  the  daytime.  The  walls  were  drafty  and  the  stove 
did  not  operate  very  well,  so  the  first  few  weeks  of  what  proved  to 
be  a  wet  winter  were  unbearably  cold.  But  the  neighbors  were 
friendly— almost  too  much  so,  Clo tilde  records.  Before  long  the 
entire  Grunsky  family  had  picked  up  whooping  cough.  Moreover, 
the  location  near  the  levee,  convenient  though  it  might  be,  also 
meant  that  mosquitoes  were  abundant.  In  early  California  this  also 
meant  malaria,  which  the  baby  and  his  mother  soon  acquired.  The 
difficult  winter  was  ended  at  length  by  shipping  the  family  back  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Columbia  Ranch,  where  they  gradually  recov¬ 
ered  health. 

Of  this  Corinthian  Building  experience,  Ewald  had  one  childhood 
recollection.  The  original  three  stories  of  the  structure  had  by  this 
time  been  lowered  to  two.  “It  took  its  name  from  the  wooden  Corin¬ 
thian  columns  which  supported  the  balcony  that  extended  from  the 
second  story  out  over  the  sidewalk,”  he  recalls.  “One  day  there  was 
a  sorrel  riding  horse  tied  to  one  of  these  posts.  We  children  had  the 
baby— there  was  always  a  baby— in  a  baby  buggy  and,  assisted  by 
one  or  two  of  the  neighboring  children,  were  running  the  buggy  up 
and  down  the  sidewalk  as  far  as  the  east  end  of  the  building  would 
permit.  Our  clatter  frightened  the  horse,  which  pulled  so  hard  upon 
its  tie  rope  that  it  tore  the  porch  post  from  its  moorings.  I  can  see  it 
yet  as  first  one  end  of  the  timber  would  strike  the  ground  and  then 
the  other,  as  the  horse  started  for  the  Eldorado  Street  bridge.  The 
upper  end  of  the  post  would  come  down  on  the  horse’s  flank,  then 
on  his  head,  and  then  would  tangle  up  his  feet.  By  the  time  a  crowd 
had  gathered,  the  animal  was  too  frightened  to  make  any  further 
attempt  to  get  away  and  was  readily  captured.  The  makers  of  the 
mischief  had  meanwhile  retreated  to  the  second  story,  keeping  dis¬ 
creetly  quiet— and  there  were  no  dire  results.” 

Ewald  was  about  two-and-a-half  years  old  at  this  time. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1858,  gold  was  discovered  on  the  Fraser 
River  of  British  Columbia  and  a  stampede  to  the  north  began  which 


as  the  largest  building  in  California.  Later  the  upper  story  was  removed. 
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brought  temporary  hard  times  to  California,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  served  greatly  to  increase  steamer  fares,  putting  an  end  to  the 
plans  for  any  trip  to  Germany.  Moreover,  the  family  was  already 
of  such  size,  and  growing  larger,  that  it  appeared  too  much  of  an 
undertaking  to  think  of  transporting  them  across  a  continent  and 
an  ocean. 

They  moved  back  to  Church  and  Sutter  streets,  to  what  now 
truly  was  to  become  the  Grunsky  home  place. 

Clotilde  Grunsky  Taylor 


The  Narrative  that  follows  is  from  the  boyhood 
memoirs  of  Carl  Ewald  Grim  sky 


The  Grunsky  place  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Sutter  and  Church  Streets  was  located  on  property  originally  purchased 
from  Captain  Weber.  The  central  portion  of  the  house  was  built  with  lumber  brought  from  Australia  in  1840, 
erected  as  a  home  on  Columbia  Ranch,  and  moved  complete  on  ox-drawn  drays  to  Stockton  in  1855. 


Family  Home 


I  must  have  been  between  three  and  four  years  old  when  after  the 
Corinthian  Building  experience  we  returned  to  what  was  to  be 
thereafter  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  Grunsky  home  place. 

The  original  land  acquired  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Sutter  and 
Church  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  square,  to  which  was 
later  added  a  lot  to  the  west,  for  years  referred  to  as  “the  Christmas 
lot,”  not  because  of  any  connection  with  the  holiday,  but  because  it 
had  formerly  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Christmas. 

The  improvement  of  the  property  went  on  apace.  Ground  was 
reserved  for  a  stable  and  corral,  walks  were  laid  out  and  bordered 
with  one-inch  strips  of  wood  carefully  curved  at  the  corners,  being 
made  flexible  where  necessary  by  means  of  saw  kerfs.  The  dug  well 
was  cleaned  out  and  deepened  and  a  Douglas  pump  installed  for 
kitchen  use.  Another  well  was  bored  for  us  by  old  man  Sutherland, 
who  lived  just  across  Church  Street,  and  a  tankhouse  erected,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  many-fanned  windmill,  both  built  by  Carpenter 
Stuerke. 

The  water  mains  were  laid,  buried  in  trenches,  paralleling  the 
principal  walks.  These  “pipes”  were  of  square,  bored  redwood  tim¬ 
bers,  the  inside  diameter  being  about  1%  to  2  inches.  Each  section 
was  about  eight  feet  long  and  had  a  ball  at  one  end,  protected  by  an 
iron  ring  against  splitting  when  the  socket  of  the  next  section  was 
driven  home.  At  suitable  points  there  were  hydrants  — faucets,  as  we 
called  them,  to  which  a  short  V-shaped  sluice  box  could  be  attached 
to  lead  water  to  the  place  where  irrigation  was  desired.  Garden  hose 
was  not  then  available. 

The  walks  were  tan  barked.  There  was  a  little  latticework  garden 
house  — and  there  were  beds  of  flowers.  But  the  main  feature  of  the 
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layout  was  the  orchard  and  vineyard.  We  had  two  bearing  fig  trees, 
a  number  of  pears,  peaches  and  plums,  and  a  nectarine  tree.  Father 
also  tried  apricots,  but  as  I  recall,  there  was  but  one  tree  which  made 
any  satisfactory  growth.  He  had  also  planted  a  pomegranate  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  lot,  but  it  did  not  thrive  very  well.  Small 
plots  were  reserved  for  berries  and  vegetables. 

The  home  place  would  not  have  been  complete  without  a  pigeon 
house.  This  was  ordered  from  Carpenter  Siree,  who  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  having  erected  many  of  Stockton’s  early  dwellings,  of 
which  some  may  still  be  seen.  They  are  easily  recognized  by  the 
Gothic  gable  ornament  which  was  a  never-omitted  adornment.  The 
diminutive  spire,  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  pointed  upward  from 
the  peak  and,  to  balance  it,  a  similar  stunted  member  projected 
downward. 

It  was  a  great  event  when  the  pigeon  house,  mounted  on  an  8  by 
8-inch  supporting  mast  or  pole,  was  delivered.  It  was  well  made,  but 
heavy,  and  naturally  it  had  the  miniature  Gothic  Siree  spire  on  top. 
A  conference  of  friends  of  the  family  was  called  to  decide  upon 
means  of  erection  — and  it  was  determined  that  the  thing  could  be 
done.  The  following  Sunday  was  to  be  the  “raising-bee,”  and  a  feast 
was  prepared  to  be  enjoyed  after  the  task  was  finished.  At  the 
appointed  time  about  a  dozen  young  men  assembled  and  were  told 
off  in  groups  —  one  to  lift  and  push  with  the  rather  heavy  poles  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  purpose,  others  to  man  the  ropes  which  would  assist 
after  the  structure  was  well  off  the  ground,  and  a  third  group  to 
stand  by  and  give  a  hand  where  most  needed. 

The  lower  end  of  the  mast  was  placed  in  a  trench  which  at  its  far 
end  had  the  necessary  depth  to  give  the  pigeon  house,  when  erected, 
a  good  hold  in  the  ground.  And  then  lifting  began.  Presently  the 
house  was  in  the  air  at  the  full  height  to  which  hands  could  push  it, 
and  the  appointed  ones  began  to  apply  their  scantling  pushers.  All 
went  well  until  the  pull  on  the  ropes  began  to  be  effective.  Then  a 
push  pole  slipped  from  its  bearing  against  the  upper  portico  of  the 
pigeon  house,  and,  following  Mr.  Newton’s  law  of  gravity  (the 
lower  end  of  the  pole  being  on  top  of  a  pusher’s  shoulder),  dropped 
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on  one  of  the  other  poles  and  glided  downward  along  this  course 
with  increasing  velocity.  It  brought  up  at  its  lower  end  with  a 
resounding  whack  against  the  upturned  face  of  the  second  pusher, 
breaking  his  nose  and  knocking  him  over  backwards  into  the 
manger  against  which  he  had  been  leaning. 

How  it  was  possible  in  the  excitement  which  followed  that  the 
pigeon  house  was  held  and  further  disaster  averted  still  remains  a 
mystery.  But  there  it  was  on  high— and  there  it  remained,  the  pride 
of  the  family  and  the  envy  of  the  neighborhood.  There  was  none 
other  like  it.  For  many  years  it  furnished  an  attractive  and  comfort¬ 
able  home  for  as  many  pigeons  as  could  crowd  into  its  two-story 
apartments. 

Not  long  after  this  addition  to  our  yard,  I  remember  distinctly  to 
ha\e  been  seated  on  the  lower  step  of  our  back  porch  one  day, 
wondering  whether  when  I  was  grown  up  I  would  recall  sitting  there 
at  the  age  of  five  years  with  a  crossbow  with  which  I  could  shoot 
a  nail,  of  the  old  ten-penny  cut-nail  type,  over  the  top  of  the  pigeon 
house  which  was  some  sixty  to  eighty  feet  away.  As  you  see,  I  have. 

At  this  home  place  we  led  a  simple  life.  My  sister  Lottie,  of  course, 
as  the  eldest,  helped  about  the  house  where  she  could,  singing,  as  she 
went  about  her  home  duties,  the  many  delightful  songs  we  were 
taught  in  school.  She  was  the  only  one  of  our  family  who  had  in¬ 
herited  father’s  ability  to  carry  a  tune,  or  was  at  all  musical.  Her 
early  music  lessons  were  given  her  by  Professor  Wollner,  long  known 
in  Stockton  as  an  able  music  teacher. 

Each  of  us  boys,  as  we  grew  older,  had  his  assignment  of  chores. 
All  of  our  domestic  water  for  a  time  had  to  be  pumped  by  hand,  an 
awkward  enough  arrangement,  but  regarded  by  my  mother  as  a 
real  convenience.  For  there  were  actually  pumps  in  the  house  at 
sink  and  tub  a  great  advance  over  the  usual  European  system  of 
the  time,  which  involved  sending  the  maid  to  carry  water  from  the 
city  well  for  home  use. 

Then  there  was  the  cordwood  to  be  reduced  to  stove  size  or  split 
into  kindling.  The  horses  and  cows  had  to  be  fed,  milked  and  kept 
clean  as  conditions  permitted.  The  chickens  had  to  be  fed,  eggs 
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collected  and  roosts  cleaned  and,  after  the  windmill  was  up,  the 
garden  had  to  be  watered.  I  am  sorry  to  confess  that  its  irrigation 
was  somewhat  irregular  and  frequently  skimped  a  bit,  so  as  to  get 
more  time  for  a  marble  or  ball  game.  Our  garden,  while  yielding 
some  flowers  and  some  vegetables,  was  never  up  to  the  standard 
of  those  of  our  neighbors,  whose  care  fell  into  the  hands  of  older 
and  more  responsible  gardeners. 

Among  some  of  the  lesser  events  of  the  week  which  I  recall  was 
the  Saturday  night  bath,  when  we  all  had  to  take  a  turn  at  the  tub. 
Generally  there  was  not  quite  as  much  hot  water  as  we  would  have 
liked  and  far  too  much  nasty  tasting  soap.  We  rarely  escaped  with¬ 
out  getting  our  eyes  full  and  howling  for  fresh  water. 

Meals  were  at  regular  hours,  with  a  superabundance  of  meat, 
potatoes,  bread  and  butter.  Large  portions  of  beefsteak  and  eggs 
were  the  regular  breakfast  fare.  Breakfast  cereals  were  unknown  in 
our  home  and  bacon  was  used  but  sparingly.  The  children  drank 
milk;  the  older  folks  had  coffee  at  breakfast  and  tea  at  the  eve¬ 
ning  meal. 

All  three  meals  ranked  about  the  same  insofar  as  abundance 
and  nutritive  qualities  of  food  were  concerned.  Soup  was  always 
served  once  a  day,  black  bread  soup  being  the  least  favored,  but  the 
compulsory  dish  on  Saturdays.  Of  vegetables,  too,  there  was  always 
an  abundance  — corn  in  season,  radishes,  tomatoes,  turnips,  beets 
and  cabbage.  We  had  corned  beef  occasionally,  too,  and  sauerkraut 
of  home  make. 

Once  a  year  Conrad  Boesch  would  make  his  appearance  with  his 
cutting  board  strapped  to  his  back  and  a  coring  tool  in  his  hand 
satchel.  Three  or  four  sacks  of  cabbage,  often  more,  were  ready  for 
him.  The  heads  would  be  trimmed  of  undesirable  parts,  the  core 
would  be  cut  out  and  then  in  no  time  the  sharp  blades  of  the  cutting 
board  would  reduce  the  head  to  a  mass  of  succulent  shreds.  Then 
came  the  packing  into  barrels  with  open  tops,  the  compacting  of 
layer  after  layer,  each  with  a  quantity  of  salt  between,  and  finally 
the  capping  of  the  whole  with  a  disk  fitting  loosely  into  the  barrel, 
with  a  couple  of  large  rocks  on  top  for  a  weight.  The  question  after 
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a  few  days  would  be,  “Has  the  salt  drawn  water  properly?”  And  the 
answer,  whenever  Conrad  put  down  the  kraut,  was  always,  “It  has.” 

About  once  a  year  the  cup  with  the  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
molasses  made  its  appearance  in  the  pantry.  When  helping  our¬ 
selves  to  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter  after  school  we  were  expected 
occasionally  to  take  a  spoonful  of  this  “brimstone  and  treacle.” 
Whether  it  had  the  same  beneficial  effect  upon  us  as  it  appeared  to 
have  on  our  dogs  in  discouraging  the  activity  of  nerve  germs,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say— at  any  rate  the  family  in  these  early  days 
escaped  all  such  troubles. 

Because  of  the  German  background  of  our  parents,  we  enjoyed 
some  special  festivals.  On  Easter  there  was  a  family  egg  hunt  in  the 
garden,  and  on  Christmas  there  was  a  wonderful  Christmas  tree, 
decorated  with  gilded  nuts  and  fruits  and  real  wax  candles.  In  both 
these  celebrations  we  were  favored  above  our  neighbors,  whose 
racial  traditions  did  not  include  the  Easter  bunny  or  the  “Wein- 
nachtsbaum”— and  our  house  was  a  popular  place  to  visit.  These 
customs,  which  have  since  become  an  accepted  part  of  American 
life,  were  a  real  contribution  to  American  folkways  brought  by  the 
German  element  in  our  population. 

Birthdays  were  events  to  be  looked  forward  to  with  great  antici¬ 
pation.  There  was  always  a  birthday  table  in  the  living  room  when 
we  came  downstairs  in  the  morning  and  some  useful  present— a  new 
pocket  knife,  a  pair  of  slippers,  a  wheelbarrow,  once  a  bow  and 
arrow— plus  nuts  and  candies.  The  candy  usually  consisted  of 
sugared  almonds,  plain  and  roasted,  gum  drops  and  sugared  choco¬ 
late  disks— “non-pareils,”  as  they  were  called.  I  do  not  remember 
the  candled  cake  as  a  part  of  these  early  birthday  celebrations. 

Our  home  would  hardly  have  been  called  a  well-designed,  well- 
built  house,  judged  by  the  standards  of  today.  It  had  but  few  of  the 
modern  conveniences.  Closets  were  almost  unknown.  Wardrobes 
and  chests  of  drawers  were  used  for  the  storage  of  clothing  and  per¬ 
sonal  effects.  The  walls  were  papered  on  cloth  tacked  against  the 
boards,  except  in  the  parlor  addition,  where  entrance  hall  and  parlor 
were  both  “hard  finished.”  Heat  for  the  living  room  was  provided 
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by  a  small  boxlike  stove  which  was  set  up  each  fall  and  removed  at 
the  close  of  the  wet  season,  the  old  California  rule  being  not  to  take 
down  the  stove  before  the  first  warm  weather  after  the  first  of  May. 

We  always  kept  a  cow— sometimes  two  or  three.  Milking  time 
was  not  without  its  adventures.  Once  when  father  was  attending  to 
Bos,  a  Durham  we  had  newly  purchased  from  the  Sutherlands,  I 
stood  nearby  as  the  small  child  who  would  not  be  averse  to  an 
occasional  squirt  of  warm  milk.  The  old  cow,  somewhat  restless  in 
new  surroundings,  kept  a  careful  eye  on  her  calf  which  was  tied  to  a 
fence  nearby.  And  when  I  presently  ventured  to  pat  the  little  fellow, 
Bos  objected  by  lunging  suddenly  forward.  I  found  myself  squarely 
impaled  between  her  curved  horns,  which  by  great  good  luck  had 
brought  up  against  the  fence,  leaving  me  for  an  instant  enclosed  in 
the  narrow  arch  between  her  forehead  and  the  boards,  with  scant 
breathing  space,  but  otherwise  unharmed.  As  the  cow  drew  back, 
I  stepped  aside— and  father,  who  was  milking,  was  never  aware  of 
my  narrow  escape. 

One  day  when  I  was  eight  I  surprised  the  family  by  milking  the 
cows  on  some  occasion  when  father  had  been  delayed  at  the  office— 
and  thereafter  the  job  was  mine  for  the  eight  or  nine  years  until  I 
left  for  Europe  to  continue  my  education.  It  was  undoubtedly  good 
training  for  me,  but  there  were  difficulties,  particularly  at  first,  and 
many  an  untoward  happening. 

Now  and  then  one  of  the  cows  would  set  her  foot  in  the  bucket 
and  the  milk  would  go  to  the  pigs.  Or  again  the  gate  would  not  be 
securely  fastened  and  by  morning  the  cows  had  done  irreparable 
damage  in  our  vegetable  patch.  Or  perhaps  the  ordering  of  the  bran 
and  hay  had  been  forgotten  and  the  cows  had  only  short  rations, 
with  a  consequent  lessening  of  the  milk  supply. 

Usually  we  had  a  number  of  horses  for  riding  and  driving.  Father 
made  the  trip  twice  a  day  back  and  forth  to  the  lumber  yard  or  office 
in  a  buggy.  And  on  Sundays— in  fair  weather,  that  is  — in  spring, 
summer  and  autumn,  the  family  would  frequently  be  loaded  into 
our  three-seater  for  a  visit  to  friends  in  the  country.  Or  a  picnic 
would  be  arranged  in  which  several  families  would  participate. 
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merging  their  stores  of  good  things  to  eat  and  drink.  In  many  such 
social  events  I  was  privileged  to  participate  as  a  diffident  little  fellow 
who  liked  to  keep  out  of  sight  and  out  of  the  limelight  as  much  as 
possible,  but  who  had  the  normal  growing  boy’s  appetite  for  the 
good  things  to  eat,  and  in  consequence  later  often  did  a  full  share 
of  penance. 

It  must  have  been  when  I  was  about  seven  years  old  that  Gun¬ 
smith  Huber  decided  to  change  his  place  of  business  from  Stockton 
to  Sonora.  He  turned  over  to  us  for  storage  in  the  barn  a  number  of 
barrels  full  of  plunder  which  subsequently  became  a  part  of  our 
boyhood  riches  — guns  without  locks  or  minus  stocks,  surveyor’s 
chains,  tools  in  great  variety —  and  also  an  antiquated  gray  mare. 

This  horse,  on  which  it  was  safe  to  put  four  or  five  children  at  a 
time,  became  a  valued  member  of  the  family.  We  all  learned  to  ride, 
and  presently,  I  in  the  saddle  and  Otto  up  behind,  were  allowed  to 
go  to  the  lumber  yard  in  time  to  return  with  father.  On  the  return 
trip  he  would  take  Otto  into  the  buggy,  while  my  nag  jogged  on 
behind. 

This  went  well  until  one  day  my  horse  lagged  further  behind  than 
usual  and,  upon  turning  into  Sutter  Street  several  blocks  from  home, 
whinnied  — and  received  a  reply!  Then  came  a  burst  of  speed  at  a 
hard  trot,  while  I  clung  on  for  dear  life.  My  hat  blew  off,  both  hands 
clutched  the  horn  of  the  saddle,  and  I  was  made  aware  of  how  inse¬ 
cure  a  slippery  seat  of  leather  can  be.  There  was  some  cheering  as  I 
passed  house  after  house  and  when  I  brought  up  safely  at  the  gate, 
I  received  some  unmerited  praise  for  horsemanship.  “Only  the  next 
time  hang  on  to  the  reins  rather  than  to  the  horn  of  the  saddle,” 
father  advised. 

In  spite  of  the  deflationary  intent  of  this  advice,  I  thought  pretty 
well  of  myself  and  proceeded  to  experiment.  A  few  weeks  later,  after 
some  vigorous  pounding,  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  old  horse  to  lope. 
This  I  found  quite  easy  going.  All  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood 
were  invited  a  day  or  two  thereafter  to  see  me  lope  the  horse.  They 
were  all  lined  up  on  the  fence,  while  I  rode  off  a  block  or  two  to  take 
advantage  of  my  steed’s  increased  speed  when  homeward  bound. 
However,  no  amount  of  persuasion  could  get  the  mare  out  of  a  trot 
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until  we  had  ignominiously  passed  the  line  of  boys  and  passed  our 
gate— when  up  went  her  heels  and  at  full  gallop  she  reached  the  end 
of  the  fence  and  a  few  feet  beyond,  turning  the  corner  with  a  spry- 
ness  never  looked  for  in  one  of  her  age. 

I,  of  course,  kept  on  straight  ahead,  landing  head  first  on  the  hard 
clay  ground.  The  horse,  apparently  experienced  in  such  matters, 
came  back  to  me  and  stood  ready  to  be  led  home  when  my  com¬ 
panions  helped  me  up  and  into  the  house.  I  have  never  since  thought 
my  horsemanship  was  anything  to  brag  about.  I  could  not  compete 
with  my  brother  Otto  in  this  particular,  who  some  years  later  had  a 
vicious  bay  pony  which  threw  him  eight  times,  once  over  a  wood- 
pile,  without  in  the  least  discouraging  him. 

The  barn  was  a  fascinating  place  for  play.  Here  were  the  tools  and 
the  work  bench,  at  which  so  many  of  our  boyhood  projects  were 
carried  out.  And  here  it  was  possible  to  launch  upon  extensive  games 
of  exploration  and  adventure. 

We  had  one  game  of  tag  which  involved  climbing  to  impossible 
places  and,  when  cornered,  dropping  into  the  fragrant  hay  below. 
On  occasion  we  let  ourselves  down  by  our  hands  from  the  loft  and 
dropped  the  few  feet  to  the  ramp  below,  our  pursuers  close  behind. 
One  day  this  sport  almost  ended  the  life  of  Arthur  Loring  from  San 
Francisco,  a  friend  of  Will  Saunders.  He  had  evidently  misunder¬ 
stood  our  instructions  as  to  the  method  of  escape  and  when  hard 
pressed,  he  dashed  through  the  open  loft  door,  making  a  flying  leap 
for  the  pavement  twelve  feet  below.  Fortunately  for  his  life,  if  not 
for  his  clothes,  there  was  an  abundance  of  soft  manure  at  the  point 
where  he  landed.  But  for  a  time  we  thought  he  had  lost  his  breath 
for  good. 

Putting  in  the  winter  hay  was  an  exciting  event.  A  block  and 
tackle  was  used  to  swing  the  heavy  bales  up  to  the  level  of  the  loft, 
after  which  willing  hands  boosted  and  pushed  them  into  great  piles. 
All  of  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood  were  enlisted  in  the  task  and  the 
occasion  took  on  some  of  the  festive  air  which  any  such  cooperative 
effort  calls  forth.  To  be  sure  there  were  hazards  involved  — and  on 
one  occasion  when  a  rope  broke,  Richard  Reibenstein,  later  to  be 
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mayor  of  Stockton,  fell  with  the  bale  to  which  he  had  unwisely 
added  his  weight.  Fortunately,  the  hay  was  underneath  when  he 
landed  and  the  course  of  civic  history  was  undisturbed. 

I  was  to  have  my  own  brush  with  death  a  little  later.  This  time, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  I  was  assisting  at  neighbor 
Carter’s,  helping  to  fill  their  loft  with  baled  hay.  The  job  was  nearly 
done  and  the  last  bales  were  being  crowded  up  against  the  roof  on 
both  sides  of  the  ridge  pole.  I  had  my  back  to  the  wall  alongside  of 
a  25-foot  shaft  that  had  been  left  between  bales  for  convenience  in 
delivering  hay  into  the  mangers  at  ground  level. 

Presently,  just  as  I  was  expected  to  push  a  bale,  on  the  other  side 
of  which  Stanton  Carter  (later  Judge  Carter  of  Fresno)  was  pulling, 
I  slipped  from  my  support.  My  feet  had  been  raised  for  the  job  of 
pushing;  my  hands  could  find  nothing  to  grasp.  Frantic  gyrations 
of  my  feet  found  no  hold,  but  served  to  shift  my  position  just  enough 
to  send  me  down  head  first.  There  was  a  clear  fall  of  nearly  twenty 
feet  ahead  of  me  and  a  broken  neck  in  prospect. 

In  the  second  or  two  that  I  was  falling  free,  my  whole  life  passed 
in  review.  I  could  never  have  believed,  without  this  experience,  how 
much  the  mind  can  accomplish  in  a  brief  interval  of  intense  stress. 
All  important  events  stood  out  clear— what  I  had  done  and  what  I 
should  have  done,  and  I  took  leave  of  all  my  family  and  friends. 

But  at  the  lower  end  of  this  shaft  was  a  boarded  timber  chute 
narrowing  to  an  opening  of  about  ten  inches.  I  happened  to  reach 
this  with  one  shoulder  against  the  wall  and  the  other  against  the 
gently  sloping  chute  boards.  The  retardation  at  the  shoulders 
brought  my  hips  down  to  a  level  with  my  head— and  I  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  chute  into  the  manger  with  no  further  damage 
than  a  scratched  elbow. 

Meanwhile  I  was  missed  above  and  as  I  clambered  out  and 
started  up  again,  met  Stanton  on  his  way  down,  more  shocked  and 
excited  than  I  was.  He  insisted  against  my  protests  that  I  must  be 
badly  hurt  somewhere. 

This  was  only  one  of  a  number  of  narrow  escapes  during  my  boy¬ 
hood  and  no  different  from  similar  occurrences  which  must  have 
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arisen  in  the  lives  of  most  of  us.  Indeed,  the  very  fact  that  small 
boys  do  eventually  grow  up  must  stand  as  supporting  evidence  in 
favor  of  an  overseeing  Providence  which  is  saving  them  for  other 
and  better  ends. 

Hay  was  always  an  expensive  item  in  the  early  days.  I  remember 
in  particular  the  very  dry  season  of  1863-64  when  there  was  no 
fodder  for  the  animals  except  the  very  unpalatable  so-called  “tule 
hay,”  a  cut  of  coarse  marsh  grass  obtained  at  the  margin  of  the  tule 
lands,  for  which  we  paid  $40  a  ton  to  our  obliging  friend,  Mr.  Car¬ 
penter,  who  had  a  ranch  about  four  miles  west  of  town. 

Our  nearest  neighbors,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  were  the 
Sutherlands,  and  naturally  enough  the  many  early  contacts  with 
this  family  bulk  large  in  my  childhood  memories.  There  were  one  or 
two  married  daughters,  two  boys  nearer  our  own  age,  Sidney  and 
Jim,  and  two  younger  daughters,  Dolly  and  Alice. 

Old  man  Sutherland  stooped  a  bit  and  had  grizzled  gray  hair.  He 
was  of  a  vigorous  type— from  Illinois,  I  believe,  and  was  something 
of  a  Jack-of-all-trades,  although  we  knew  him  best  as  our  well- 
borer.  He  was  always  a  wonder  to  us.  How  could  a  man  grow  so 
old?  Looking  back  from  my  own  autumn  years  I  can  realize  that 
there  were  really  very  few  old  men  in  the  town  of  my  childhood  and 
none  other  than  he  in  our  neighborhood.  The  Gold  Rush  had,  of 
course,  been  almost  entirely  a  migration  of  young  men. 

We  naturally  had  most  contact  with  the  boys.  Neighborly  rela¬ 
tions  were  on  the  whole  good,  but  not  without  occasional  strain. 
This  was  the  time  of  the  great  influx  of  Australian  immigrants  and 
there  was  much  talk  about  their  undesirable  background  as  released 
convicts.  We  children  caught  up  a  current  refrain  simply  because 
of  the  similarity  of  names  and  turned  it  against  our  neighbors  until 
parental  objection  put  an  end  to  our  taunts  of  “Sidney  duck,  Jimmy 
goose  — catch  ’em  and  don’t  turn  ’em  loose!” 

Jimmy  Sutherland  was  generally  credited  with  being  one  of  those 
inspired  liars,  of  whom  I  have  met  a  few  during  the  course  of  my 
lifetime,  who  tell  long  stories  not  to  protect  themselves  nor  particu¬ 
larly  to  further  their  own  interests,  but  out  of  the  simple  excitement 
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of  authorship.  Even  an  interesting  truth  was  exaggerated  if  he  had 
the  telling.  The  fish  he  caught  and  the  birds  he  trapped  were  the 
most  wonderful  that  ever  existed.  We  were  fascinated,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  gave  his  stories  so  little  weight  that  I  recall  but  few 
of  them. 

On  one  of  his  hunting  trips  he  just  missed  getting  his  rabbit 
because  it  was  too  close  to  his  feet  to  be  shot  at.  He  was  crossing  a 
fence,  it  seems,  and  as  he  jumped  down  on  the  far  side,  there  was 
the  rabbit  between  his  feet,  too  frightened  to  run.  He  pointed  the 
gun  down  at  it,  but  was  afraid  to  shoot  — and  when  the  rabbit  darted 
away,  he  was  still  so  overcome  by  the  experience  that  he  failed  to 
take  a  shot.  On  another  occasion  the  rabbit  was  actually  trapped  in 
a  tin  can,  but  got  away,  again  without  a  shot  being  fired,  the  gun 
having  been  laid  down. 

Of  this  harmless  type  were  most  of  his  stories,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  prevaricate  on  any  subject 
when  it  suited  his  purpose.  One  of  our  difficult  problems  was  to  keep 
away  from  Jimmy,  as  he  was  rated  parentally  an  undesirable  play¬ 
mate,  and  yet  to  be  neighborly  and  to  remain  on  good  terms  with 
him.  Jimmy’s  yard  furnished  the  best  switches  for  throwing  mud 
balls.  The  fruit  from  the  Sutherland  trees  was  the  most  juicy  and 
flavorful  in  the  district.  No  one  cooked  hominy  quite  like  Jimmy’s 
mother— and  when  the  big  boys  gathered  to  play  Boston  or  to  make 
a  kite  bigger  than  any  other  kite,  all  in  Jimmy’s  yard,  how  could  a 
small  boy  be  expected  to  stay  away? 

Mrs.  Sutherland  was  always  seen  with  a  white  clay  pipe  in  her 
mouth.  I  have  one  early  recollection  of  her,  armed  with  a  broom, 
calling  upon  the  neighbors  to  follow  her  example  and  enlisting  all 
boys  not  at  school,  for  the  purpose  of  stampeding  a  bunch  of  cows 
that  the  poundman  and  his  assistant  had  rounded  up  from  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  town,  where  they  were  doing  no  harm.  These  cows  were 
being  driven  leisurely  toward  the  pound,  then  located  on  Market 
Street,  just  east  of  where  the  public  library  later  stood.  Mrs.  Curry, 
the  Phelps  family,  the  Dugans,  and  others  joined  in  the  raid.  A 
frontal  and  side  attack  scattered  the  animals,  with  the  result  that, 
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despite  heroic  efforts,  the  poundman  landed  only  Peyton’s  old  white 
cow  in  his  corral. 

There  was,  of  course,  some  justification  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  highly  unpopular  ordinance  that  prohibited  the  turning  of  cattle 
or  horses  out  into  the  streets.  Some  of  the  cows  had  occasionally 
found  their  way  downtown  to  the  hay  yards  and  persisted  in  turn¬ 
ing  up  there,  despite  efforts  of  their  owners  to  confine  them  to  the 
out-of-town  districts. 

Our  cows  were,  of  course,  turned  out  like  all  the  rest— and  the 
first  duty  of  a  small  boy  after  school  was  to  locate  them.  Usually 
this  could  be  done  from  the  top  of  the  windmill,  which  commanded 
an  excellent  view.  An  old  spy  glass  was  pressed  into  service  for 
identification.  But  many  a  time  the  search  was  long  and  difficult  — 
and  not  infrequently  led  to  some  patch  of  succulent  grass  with  a 
sprinkling  of  wild  onions.  On  such  occasions  the  milk  with  its  pun¬ 
gent  odor  and  strong  onion  flavor  would  be  unpalatable  both  night 
and  morning  and  would  have  to  go  to  the  pigs. 

Capt.  Weber’s  land  was  forbidden  territory  to  both  cows  and 
small  boys.  His  title  to  the  Spanish  grant  on  which  Stockton  was 
laid  out  was  good  beyond  question.  The  Captain  had  had  the  fore¬ 
sight  to  register  his  title  with  American  authorities  as  soon  as  the 
change  in  government  had  taken  place  and  he  possessed  a  certificate 
signed  by  President  Lincoln  confirming  his  Spanish  rights.  He  had 
been  very  generous  in  his  gifts  of  public  parks  and  waterfront  rights 
to  the  new  city.  But  nevertheless  he  was  plagued  for  many  years  by 
squatters  and  had  to  fight  innumerable  law  suits  through  the  courts. 

It  is  perhaps  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  had  fenced  in  most 
of  his  city  blocks  and  was  highly  irritated  by  any  trespassing.  Now 
and  then  a  cow  would  get  through  a  fence  and  would  enjoy  a  feast 
on  forbidden  pastures.  Woe  to  such  an  animal!  I  remember  a  suit  to 
recover  the  value  of  a  cow,  of  which  Mrs.  Hanan  on  the  Racetrack 
Road  had  been  the  owner.  Capt.  Weber  gave  her  $50  to  settle  the 
matter,  about  twice  the  current  market  value  of  the  cow,  with  the 
injunction  to  keep  her  cattle  thereafter  out  of  his  fenced  areas. 

The  fences  were  a  great  inconvenience  as  well  to  the  small  boys 
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of  the  town,  whose  trips  afield  could  not  brook  the  restraint  of  travel 
to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  when  an  oblique  course  was 
so  much  shorter.  The  fences  therefore  were  but  little  respected 
despite  vigilant  policing  by  the  owner. 

I  have  always  been  taught  to  regard  Capt.  Weber  as  a  kindly  man, 
generous  and  well  disposed  toward  his  neighbor,  but  quick  tem¬ 
pered.  Only  once  was  I  chased  from  one  of  his  fenced-in  blocks.  With 
a  companion  I  had  strolled  to  the  oak  which  stood  in  the  northwest 
part  of  the  block  south  of  Mormon  Slough,  later  occupied  by  the 
St.  Agnes  Academy.  Capt.  Weber  drove  up  to  the  corner  of  the  block 
furthest  from  where  we  were,  made  a  pretense  of  climbing  over  the 
fence  with  his  shotgun  in  his  hand,  attracted  our  attention  by  shout¬ 
ing  and,  as  we  made  the  best  time  we  could  toward  the  Pat  Breen 
bridge,  discharged  his  gun  in  our  direction.  He  did  not  shoot  at  us, 
but  yet  we  could  see  the  shot  kicking  up  the  dust  along  the  line 
toward  us.  I  had  afterwards  to  make  a  special  plea  to  my  ordinarily 
peaceable  father  to  prevent  his  taking  the  incident  into  court. 

The  old  Grunsky  place  has  long  since  passed  out  of  the  possession 
of  the  family  and  has  been  torn  down  to  make  way  for  more  modern 
structures,  except,  I  believe,  for  the  central  portion  of  the  barn, 
which  was  cut  out  and  moved  to  a  location  on  Church  Street,  where 
it  was  converted  into  a  modest  home  which  still  stands  at  the  time 
of  writing. 


Eugene  Camerer 


One  of  the  members  of  our  household  when  I  was  a  small  child  was 
Eugene  Camerer,  my  mother’s  brother.  His  name  is  familiar  to 
students  of  early  California  history  as  one  of  the  artists  who  left 
records  of  both  Stockton  and  San  Francisco  in  the  form  of  litho¬ 
graphs.  To  us  children,  however,  he  was  just  “Onkel  Eugen,”  a  some¬ 
what  futile,  though  lovable  putterer  about  the  house,  whose  inepti¬ 
tude  at  the  tasks  which  were  assigned  to  him  sometimes  aroused  our 
parents’  impatience. 

My  knowledge  of  him  at  this  early  period  derives  largely  from  a 
subsequent  reading  of  their  diaries  and  letters.  Mother  had  been 
one  of  a  family  of  seven  children.  Of  her  four  brothers,  two  had 
preceded  her  to  America.  The  older  of  these,  William  Camerer, 
became  a  respected  merchant  in  Pennsylvania.  Eugene  was  the 
family  artist. 

He  had  met  the  newly  married  couple  in  New  York,  coming  from 
some  unspecified  location  in  the  Middle  West.  There  was  some  talk 
of  his  coming  with  them  to  California,  at  his  brother-in-law’s 
expense,  of  course,  for  he  had  no  funds,  but  also  he  thought  he  might 
like  to  start  a  career  in  stained  glass  in  New  York.  He  had  made  the 
rounds  of  the  studios  and  had  just  about  decided  to  accept  an  offer 
of  employment,  when  at  the  last  minute  he  changed  his  mind  and 
allowed  father  to  borrow  the  money  in  order  to  buy  him  a  ticket  in 
the  steerage  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  were  to  sail. 

He  was  quite  sick  on  the  journey  up  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in 
California  for  a  time  enjoyed  such  ill  health  that  he  could  not  under¬ 
take  any  gold  mining,  nor  did  he  share  in  the  activities  which  would 
have  been  open  to  him  in  his  brother-in-law’s  firm.  He  was  allowed 
to  try  his  hand  at  vegetable  raising  on  the  ranch,  which  later  was  to 
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be  the  family  farm,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  produced  any 
tangible  results  in  the  form  of  crops. 

When  the  family  went  into  farming,  he  was  accepted  as  part  of 
the  enterprise,  a  division  of  income  to  be  his  in  return  for  his  labor. 
But  there  were  not  many  profits  to  be  divided  — nor,  indeed,  did  he 
apparently  contribute  much  toward  the  success  of  the  project.  He 
was  full  of  fanciful  ideas.  At  one  time  he  devoted  all  of  his  efforts 
for  several  weeks  to  the  development  of  a  waterwheel  for  irrigating 
the  orchard  which  was  to  be  operated  by  dog-power.  But  it  did  not 
work.  Once  when  he  went  off  to  make  his  way  in  the  mines,  he  was 
back  within  the  week.  He  could  not  find  any  place  to  mine,  he  said  — 
they  were  all  taken. 

He  soon  followed  the  family  to  Stockton  and  again  became  part 
of  the  household.  A  position  was  found  for  him  with  a  sign  painter, 
but  this  did  not  prove  a  profitable  business.  He  did  better  when  he 
tried  his  hand  at  portrait  painting,  whether  in  crayon  or  oils  is  not 
stated.  His  portraits  were  in  considerable  demand  for  a  time,  and 
specimens  of  his  craft  must  decorate  the  attics  and  storage  rooms 
of  more  than  one  old  Stockton  family. 

But  he  was  not  one  to  be  satisfied  with  any  one  thing  for  long, 
and  he  gave  up  this  work  to  undertake  an  ambitious  canvas  of 
church  art  for  which  no  order  had  been  placed  and  which  was  not 
likely  to  find  a  purchaser.  His  studio  for  this  project  was  the  lean-to 
at  the  end  of  our  barn,  from  whence  the  cows  were  moved  for  a  year 
or  two  to  give  him  space. 

I  well  remember  one  April  morning  when  Uncle  Eugene  came 
running  into  the  house  just  as  we  children  were  at  breakfast,  calling 
out  to  us  to  run  out  quick  to  see  what  the  calf  had  done  to  his  paint¬ 
ing.  Of  course,  when  we  returned  reporting  that  the  painting  was 
all  right,  we  were  called  “April  Fools”  for  our  pains.  My  memory  of 
the  worth  of  this  picture  is  vague,  nor  have  I  any  idea  what  eventu¬ 
ally  became  of  it. 

Uncle  Eugene  had  more  success  with  his  record  of  California 
scenes.  He  was  among  the  early  artists  who  visited  the  Calaveras 
grove  of  Big  Trees  and  Yosemite  Valley.  He  tramped  the  mountains 
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in  1858  to  reach  these  world  wonders  and  brought  back  sketches, 
from  one  of  which  a  photographic  reproduction  was  made  of  a  fine 
sequoia,  with  a  legend  describing  the  tree,  issued  in  what  was  then 
called  visiting  card  size.  He  also  prepared  for  the  lithographic  stone 
a  drawing  of  Yosemite  Falls.  This  was  published  by  Kuchel  and 
Dresel  of  San  Francisco,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  no  copy  is  extant.* 

This  sketch  was  also  made  the  basis  of  an  oil  painting  which  for 
half  a  century  or  so  could  be  seen  in  Dave  Safferhill’s  saloon  in 
Stockton.  I  still  have  the  impression  that  this  painting  lacked  depth 
and  color  and  was  of  no  particular  artistic  worth.  A  meadow  was  in 
the  foreground,  with  a  donkey  or  two  to  add  life  to  the  scene,  if  my 
memory  is  correct. 

About  the  same  time  Stockton  was  brought  to  paper  — a  central 
view  from  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  down  Stockton  Channel  across  the 
Eldorado  Street  bridge,  with  a  water  cart  in  the  foreground  and  Mt. 
Diablo  in  the  distance.  On  the  margin  of  the  lithograph  were  views 
of  Center  Street,  of  Weber’s  Point,  of  the  Court  House,  of  the 
Asylum,  of  E.  S.  Holden’s  residence  and  of  a  scene  to  the  east  of 
town  showing  a  picturesque  valley  oak,  under  which  is  something 
that  can,  on  close  inspection,  be  recognized  as  a  ground  squirrel. 
It  is  probable  that  this  is  the  drawing  for  which  he  received  a  cash 
prize  of  $25  at  the  State  Fair  held  in  Stockton  in  1858,  as  reported 
in  mother’s  diary  for  that  year. 

A  little  later,  in  1859,  I  believe,  a  somewhat  more  ambitious 
theme  was  selected.  San  Francisco  was  sketched  with  some  care 
from  Green  Street  looking  south,  and  the  resulting  lithograph  still 
exists  in  some  numbers.  James  D.  Phelan  had  one,  at  least  before 
the  fire,  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers  has  one,  there  is  one  in  the 
office  of  the  Pacific  Title  Insurance  Company  and  there  are  two  in 
the  possession  of  the  Memorial  Museum  in  Golden  Gate  Park. 

Uncle  Eugene  was,  with  my  father,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Stockton  Turnverein.  But  he  was  nothing  of  an  athlete  and  he  soon 

*A  copy,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Francis  P.  Farquhar,  of  Berkeley,  is  now  owned 
by  Mrs.  Virginia  Best  Adams,  Yosemite  National  Park.  There  are  badly  drawn  horses  in 
the  foreground,  but  delightful  little  butterflies  and  snakes  concealed  in  the  grass. 
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dropped  out  of  its  activities.  He  had  painted  the  ornate  banner 
which  was  a  feature  of  the  Verein’s  first  “presentation  of  the  flag,” 
an  elaborate  ceremony  which  took  place  on  October  14,  1856,  and 
which  is  described  at  length  in  mother’s  diary.  Father  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  on  this  occasion  and  Uncle  had  volunteered  to  recite 
a  poem.  But  somewhat  to  her  relief,  for  she  was  obviously  uncertain 
of  his  abilities  along  this  line,  he  dropped  out.  Later  he  did  some  of 
the  scene  painting  for  their  early  amateur  theatricals. 

In  1858,  or  early  in  ’59,  he  decided  to  move  to  San  Francisco.  He 
had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  position  with  a  firm  of  lithographers 
in  “the  City,”  but  in  fact  he  did  not  do  well  away  from  the  stabiliz¬ 
ing  influence  of  his  sister.  I  knew  nothing  at  the  time  of  the  unhappy 
love  affair  which  led  to  his  return  to  Germany  in  1859,  just  a  little 
more  than  ten  years  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  California. 

He  was  in  the  throes  of  another  unrequited  passion  when  I  next 
saw  him  in  Stuttgart  in  1872.  Also  he  considered  that  he  had  failed 
to  make  a  success  in  life— that  is,  he  had  failed  to  realize  his  ambi¬ 
tion  to  become  a  famous  artist.  Actually  he  was  making  a  living, 
with  a  small  salary  as  an  instructor  in  drawing  and  a  fairly  good 
return  from  lithographic  and  chrome  work. 

We  were  members  of  the  same  household  at  the  time,  living  with 
one  of  my  mother’s  sisters,  who  was  a  widow  with  an  adopted  son. 
Uncle  Eugene  startled  one  of  his  nephews  one  day  (I  distinctly 
remember  that  it  was  a  Sunday  and  Washington’s  birthday)  by 
making  him  a  present  of  his  gold  watch,  saying  that  he  had  no  fur¬ 
ther  use  for  it.  That  evening  he  did  not  return  to  his  room  at  the 
usual  hour  and,  because  I  had  noted  his  distracted  condition  of 
mind,  I  sat  up  for  him. 

He  came  in  long  after  midnight.  I  heard  him  moving  about  and 
presently  he  called  me  to  his  room.  His  wet  clothing  had  been 
dropped  to  the  floor. 

“It  is  hard  to  die,”  he  said.  “When  I  jumped  from  the  bridge  at 
Unterturkheim  into  the  ice-cold  water,  I  couldn’t  keep  under.  And 
when  the  night  watchman  ran  out  to  find  out  what  had  splashed 
into  the  river  and  pulled  me  out,  I  decided  it  was  perhaps  better  not 
to  go  yet.” 
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And  then  he  begged  me  to  get  his  clothes  dry  and  to  cover  up  as 
best  I  could  the  happenings  of  the  night.  It  was  done  —  and  there¬ 
after  he  seemed  to  adjust  himself  better  to  conditions  as  they  were 
and  to  get  more  out  of  life  than  he  had  done  for  years  before. 

He  outlived  all  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  dying  in  1898  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five. 


Yearly  Floods 


Stockton  is  located  at  the  margin  of  the  delta  area  of  the  San  Joa¬ 
quin  River  at  a  point  where  a  number  of  water  courses  which  drain 
the  west  side  of  the  plain  of  the  great  central  valley  between 
Calaveras  River  and  Stanislaus  River  converge,  forming  Stockton 
Channel,  the  original  outlet  of  these  water  courses  into  the  San 
Joaquin  River.  By  reason  of  this  location  the  young  town  was  some¬ 
times  referred  to  as  “Sloughtown.” 

Under  the  influence  of  the  heavy  rains  which  were  expected  every 
winter,  the  foothill  and  low  mountain  area  tributary  to  Calaveras 
River  and  to  Littlejohn  and  some  lesser  creeks  produced  more  run¬ 
off  waters  than  the  channels  of  these  streams  could  carry.  There 
was,  therefore,  frequent  overbank  flow,  beginning  some  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  east  of  Stockton.  From  the  cupola  of  our  old  Court 
House  these  waters  could  sometimes  be  seen  as  a  bright  silvery  line, 
hours  in  advance  of  their  arrival  at  Stockton  — and  warning  was 
then  given  by  ringing  the  fire  bell.  Generally,  however,  the  waters 
arrived  in  the  night  and  for  a  few  hours,  sometimes  for  a  whole  day, 
there  would  be  great  excitement  until  the  flood  abated. 

On  one  such  occasion  in  the  ’60s  I  remember  being  aided  by  Tom 
Brock  in  working  my  little  rowboat  from  Mormon  Slough  up  to 
Washington  Square,  diagonally  across  which,  from  northeast  to 
southwest,  there  was  a  slight  depression  in  which  flood  water  was 
flowing  with  considerable  current.  For  a  half  day  the  two  of  us 
ferried  pedestrians  across  the  water.  There  was  no  charge,  but  most 
of  the  passengers  dropped  us  two  or  four  bits  —  and  toward  evening, 
when  the  water  had  become  too  shoal  for  our  boat,  we  had  ten 
dollars  to  divide. 

The  really  big  floods,  however,  were  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 
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The  most  notable  one,  which  still  holds  the  record,  came  in  the 
winter  of  1861-62. 1  was  only  six  years  old  at  the  time,  but  some  of 
the  incidents  of  this  exciting  period  are  still  vivid  in  my  memory. 
The  rains  have  never  been  so  persistent  nor  so  heavy  in  the  central 
portions  of  California  in  any  season  since. 

Our  home  place  was  on  the  south  side  of  a  swale  or  depression, 
which,  leading  from  the  east  or  a  little  north  of  east,  entered  Mor¬ 
mon  Slough  at  Eldorado  Street.  Our  house  cleared  the  ground  about 
two  and  a  half  feet  along  its  northerly  face,  or  front,  and  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  along  its  southerly  or  back  line,  with  a  dug  cellar 
partly  below  ground.  The  place  was  enclosed  by  fences  of  the  well- 
built  picket  type,  with  a  grooved  runner  on  top  and  a  broad  base¬ 
board  closing  against  the  ground  at  the  bottom.  A  wooden  sidewalk 
about  three  feet  wide  extended  along  the  north  line  of  our  property 
from  Sutter  Street  to  and  beyond  where  our  front  gate  then  was 
and  also  for  a  short  distance  along  our  east  line. 

The  main  flood  of  the  year  came  upon  us  during  the  day—  I 
believe  it  started  on  January  10th  — and  our  children’s  faces  were 
for  hours  glued  to  the  windows.  Father  wTas  at  last  seen  coming 
along  Sutter  Street,  splashing  through  what  appeared  to  be  a  swiftly 
running  river.  He  had  purchased  rubber  boots,  we  saw  at  once.  The 
old-type  four-plank  crosswalk  was  still  in  place  across  Church 
Street,  but  it  was  already  afloat.  Between  it  and  our  sidewalk  a  gap 
of  a  few  feet  had  opened.  When  father  arrived  at  this  gap,  he 
adjusted  his  bundles  — he  was  bringing  home  all  he  could  carry  of 
provisions  to  tide  the  family  over  the  uncertain  flood  period  — and 
then  made  his  jump.  But  unfortunately  the  props  under  the  light 
sidewalk  on  which  he  landed  had  already  been  swept  away,  and  the 
planks  had  become  a  very  mobile  and  insecure  raft.  It  tilted  enough 
to  drop  father  and  his  load  into  the  water.  We  were  beside  ourselves 
with  excitement  as  he  momentarily  dropped  from  sight  — but  not 
much  damage  was  done. 

He  soon  had  changed  his  wet  clothes  and  was  relating  the  excit¬ 
ing  scenes  downtown,  where  the  merchants  were  having  but  poor 
success  in  protecting  and  saving  their  stocks.  Then  came  supper  and 
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the  arrival  somehow  through  the  racing  waters  of  some  friends  of 
the  family,  who  were  called  into  conference  to  determine  what 
should  be  done  if  the  flood  rose  much  higher.  “If  it  gets  to  the  level 
of  the  floor  we  will  take  up  some  floorboards  to  let  in  the  water,  so 
that  the  house  will  not  float.”  This  was  about  the  only  conclusion 
which  I  remember. 

We  children  were  allowed  to  sit  up  late  to  await  events,  but  finally 
fell  asleep  while  the  water  was  still  steadily  but  slowly  rising.  Meas¬ 
urements  were  taken  every  ten  minutes  at  the  cellar  door,  which  was 
a  trap-door  arrangement  in  our  kitchen  floor.  The  family  had  had 
the  foresight  to  remove  apples,  potatoes,  onions  and  much  preserved 
fruit  from  the  cellar.  Quite  a  stock  of  wine  and  ale  was  left  on  the 
shelves,  as  it  would  probably  not  suffer  from  a  wetting. 

Of  those  in  the  house  that  night,  I  recall  only  Uncle  Eugene,  but 
have  later  information  that  “Barber”  Frank  was  among  those  pres¬ 
ent  until  morning. 

When  we  came  downstairs  with  the  coming  of  light,  we  found 
that  our  house  was  an  island  in  a  sea  of  water.  At  ten  o’clock  in  the 
night  the  water  had  stopped  rising  when  it  had  come  to  within  ten 
inches  of  our  floor,  and  the  grown  folks  had  then  retired.  There  was 
no  sign  of  any  abatement  of  the  flood,  however,  and  for  some  three 
weeks  thereafter  the  water  remained  under  and  around  our  house. 
The  south  portion  of  our  yard  was  on  somewhat  higher  ground  and 
was  not  inundated.  The  floors  of  the  barn  and  of  the  cowsheds  were 
above  water,  but  from  house  to  barn  the  water  was  too  deep  for 
convenient  wading.  A  raft  was  therefore  built,  which  provided 
adventurous  access  to  the  barn  and  outhouses. 

Provision  was  at  once  made  for  the  building  of  a  boat.  Lumber 
was  sent  up  from  the  stock  at  father’s  lumberyard  and  our  hired 
man  (perhaps  it  was  “Ryder,”  who  was  with  us  for  many  years) 
got  together  a  very  presentable,  although  rather  heavy,  flat-bot¬ 
tomed  boat,  big  enough  to  take  the  whole  family.  Several  boating 
trips  were  made,  one  of  them,  I  distinctly  recollect,  to  call  on  some 
friends  in  the  northern  part  of  town.  There  were  some  strange  sights 
to  be  seen  en  route,  including  one  adventurous  family  who  were 
happily  navigating  about  in  their  converted  watering  trough. 
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The  water  which  thus  maintained  a  high  stage  for  a  long  period 
was  called  by  everybody  “backwater”— and  this  designation  is  still 
applied  to  the  water  crowded  back  into  the  flood  channels  from 
below  by  the  high  stages  of  the  main  river,  after  the  local  streams 
have  receded  from  their  flood  conditions. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  in  January  and  February  of  1862, 
there  was  one  great  ocean  of  water  to  the  wTest  of  Stockton.  The 
water  was  so  deep  overbank  below  Rough  and  Ready  Island  that 
the  steamboats  plying  between  Stockton  and  San  Francisco  could 
lay  a  straight  course  for  Antioch.  For  three  weeks,  as  I  was  told 
many  years  afterwards,  there  was  no  reversal  of  current  on  the  flood 
tide  in  the  Straits  of  Carquinez. 

No  such  volume  of  water  has  come  down  the  valleys  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers  in  any  subsequent  flood.  For  years, 
and  probably  even  yet,  great  logs  borne  by  the  flood  could  be  seen 
stranded  upon  high  ground  in  various  parts  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  far  beyond  the  limit  that  any  newcomer  would  admit  as  a 
possible  flood  plane  elevation. 

During  the  winter  of  1861-62  the  water  surface  of  Tulare  Lake 
was  raised  16  feet.  It  received  an  accession  of  about  6,000,000  acre- 
feet  of  water,  in  excess  of  a  large  overflow  during  the  filling  period. 
Its  water  surface  was  extended  from  an  area  of  about  350  to  some 
750  square  miles.  Besides  this,  the  lake  began  sending  water  toward 
the  north  when  its  stage  reached  ten  feet  below  its  extreme  high 
water.  When  within  six  feet  of  its  highest  stage,  it  overtopped  broad 
areas  of  the  Kings  River  delta  ridge,  which  is  the  barrier  south  of 
which  lies  the  depression  in  which  the  lake  is  located. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  Californians  underestimate  the 
possibility  of  a  return  of  flood  conditions  such  as  prevailed  in  this 
greatest  of  flood  years.  Many  years  later  when  I  happened  to  be  in 
Vienna  during  a  minor  flood  period,  I  took  occasion  to  inquire  as  to 
the  highest  water  ever  known  on  the  Danube.  The  date  given  was 
1501,  more  than  four  hundred  years  ago.  Three  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  years  later,  in  1897,  the  next  very  high  water  was  experienced, 
followed  in  1899  by  a  third  flood  almost  as  high.  It  is  quite  within 
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the  realm  of  possibility  that  a  series  of  storms  bringing  flood  waters 
to  a  number  of  tributaries  at  the  same  time  may  again  bring  a  flood 
of  comparable  dimensions  to  that  of  1501  to  Vienna. 

California  has  not  a  record  of  four  hundred  years  to  indicate  the 
possible  upper  and  lower  limits  of  its  stream  flow.  The  practice,  too 
common  among  engineers,  of  taking  a  limited  average  of  recent 
years  to  give  a  basis  for  calculating  necessary  dimensions  for  spill¬ 
ways  and  other  flood  structures,  is  somewhat  dangerous  even  in  a 
country  of  heavy  and  fairly  evenly  distributed  rainfall.  But  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  the  variations  between  dry  and  very  wet  winters  is 
extremely  great,  it  means  that  the  recurrence  of  one  such  winter  as 
that  of  1861-62  might  do  untold  damage. 

It  is  usually  taken  for  granted  that  Tulare  Lake  has  disappeared 
for  all  time.  This  body  of  water  existed  within  the  memory  of  Cali¬ 
fornians  now  living,  gradually  evaporating,  until  now  farm  lands 
and  even  towns  have  been  built  on  what  was  formerly  lake  bed.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  what  happens  after  a  number  of  really  wet 
seasons,  a  possibility  which  may  recur  at  any  time. 

Certainly  it  is  true  that  once  before  the  lake  was  dry  for  a  long 
period  and  that  it  then  filled  up  again  to  the  dimensions  known  to 
early  settlers.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  sketch  which  I  made  on  the 
shores  of  this  dwindling  lake  in  1885.  This  shows  trunks  of  partially 
submerged  trees  with  trunks  of  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter, 
which  had  grown  on  the  lake  bed  during  some  previous  period  of 
aridity  and  had  subsequently  been  drowned  by  the  rising  waters. 
I  have  also  recorded  in  my  notes  that  the  Indians  of  this  region  have 
a  tradition  of  the  lake  bed  once  being  dry  and  then  of  spreading 
water  which  refilled  the  area  within  a  few  years’  time.  Recent  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  area  has  greatly  increased  the  damage  which  could  be 
caused  by  a  serious  flood,  although,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
to  what  extent  the  effects  of  long  continued  pumping  for  irrigation 
may  have  mitigated  the  hazard. 


The  Slough 


The  word  “slough”  is  defined  in  the  dictionary  as  “a  muddy  place,” 
but  in  Stockton,  although  to  be  sure  there  was  mud  enough  in  the 
winter,  the  sloughs  themselves  represented  “live”  water,  being  off¬ 
shoots  from  the  main  river. 

A  hundred  yards  to  the  south  of  our  Stockton  home  was  Mormon 
Slough.  The  channel  of  this  slough  is  still  there  at  the  time  of  writ¬ 
ing,  although  it  may  not  be  for  many  years  longer.  When  the  floods 
of  Littlejohn  Creek  and  of  the  Calaveras  River  shall  have  been 
brought  under  control,  the  small  flow  that  will  be  left  for  the  slough 
can  be  put  in  a  culvert  and  buried  out  of  sight.  But  in  the  days  of 
my  childhood  the  slough  and  its  behavior  was  a  matter  of  no  small 
concern. 

The  lower  section  of  this  slough,  from  its  junction  with  Stockton 
Slough,  upstream  as  far  as  California  Street,  was  a  tidal  channel. 
The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  at  low  stages  of  the  San  Joaquin  River 
was  about  two  feet  this  far  upstream.  The  lower  reaches  of  the 
slough  had  a  width,  based  on  my  recollection,  of  from  100  to  150 
feet.  Eastward  from  California  Street  its  banks  were  irregularly 
aligned  and  it  was  wider,  its  hard  clay  bed  being  only  slightly  eroded 
to  depths  corresponding  to  those  further  west.  Quite  a  grove  of  fair¬ 
sized  oaks  grew  here  within  the  area  that  was  part  of  the  slough  at 
its  high  stages.  These  trees  were  all  cut  down  for  stove  wood  early 
in  the  ’60s. 

In  the  winter  after  a  heavy  rain,  the  first  question  in  the  morning 
would  be,  “Is  the  slough  roaring?”  The  slough,  it  is  to  be  noted,  in 
the  condition  in  which  it  was  found  when  Stockton  was  a  young 
settlement,  received  a  considerable  increment  from  the  flood  waters 
of  the  Calaveras  River,  and  as  the  floods  of  this  stream  usually 
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occurred  in  advance  of  the  rise  in  the  San  Joaquin  River,  the  flood 
water  of  the  slough  had  a  gradient  or  drop  of  from  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  in  its  short  course  through  Stockton.  The  rough  bed  over  which 
it  flowed  created  rapids.  The  water  at  such  times  was  in  wild  motion 
and  it  was  no  exaggeration  to  speak  of  the  4 "roaring”  of  the  slough. 

After  the  trees  in  the  slough  channel  had  been  cut,  the  stumps 
remained  standing  for  many  years  and  against  these  the  flood  waters 
would  rush  with  great  force,  making  standing  waves  or  waterwheels 
that  proved  a  great  temptation  for  venturesome  boys.  They  would 
tow  a  boat  upstream  for  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  and  then  would 
come  down  with  the  current,  vying  with  one  another  in  making 
close  approaches  to  stump  after  stump.  Despite  the  dangers  of  this 
sport,  to  which  I  can  testify  from  a  single  experience  only,  in  a 
leaky  and  unsafe  boat  controlled  by  one  of  the  big  boys,  there  was 
no  fatality. 

But  the  slough  did  claim  an  occasional  victim.  I  was  the  witness 
of  one  such  tragedy,  when  a  Mexican  boy  known  to  us  as  Jesus 
Kossuth,  who  had  ventured  out  on  the  half  completed  Pat  Breen 
footbridge  during  a  flood  stage  of  the  river,  fell  with  a  loosened 
plank  and  was  swept  to  his  death  against  the  pilings  of  the  main 
Center  Street  bridge  below.  It  left  us  all  with  a  chastened  respect 
for  parental  orders  against  daredevil  experiments  in  the  slough  and 
for  a  time  there  was  no  more  shooting  of  the  flood  rapids. 

Just  west  of  where  the  California  Street  bridge  now  crosses  the 
slough  was  the  ‘"Rosebush.”  This  was  really  a  cluster  of  wild  rose 
bushes  which  grew  on  top  of  a  hard  clay,  erosion-resisting  pillar, 
rising  some  four  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  slough  bed.  This 
clay  pillar  had  a  diameter  at  the  base  of  perhaps  six  feet  and  at  its 
top,  three  to  four  feet.  When  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
Rosebush,  there  was  a  wild  duck’s  nest  at  its  very  center.  This  I 
often  visited.  The  duck,  however,  too  frequently  disturbed,  did  not 
return  for  a  second  season. 

The  Rosebush  marked  the  extreme  upper  level  of  tidal  effect. 
A  few  hundred  yards  further  west  we  often  watched  and  even  ran 
from  a  small-scale  tidal  bore,  perhaps  ten  to  twelve  inches  high, 
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which  would  form  under  certain  conditions  of  wind  and  rising  tide. 

About  where  Eldorado  Street  crosses  the  slough  was  the  shack  of 
Fisherman,  or  Boatman  Marshall.  He  did  a  little  fishing  and  had 
three  or  four  boats  which  could  be  obtained  for  hire.  He  was  known 
as  a  friend  of  the  boys.  I,  however,  had  no  personal  contact  with  him. 

Just  to  the  west  of  his  place  was  fairly  deep  water  in  the  slough 
and  a  big  patch  of  “perch  weed.”  Here  one  day  the  big  boys  assem¬ 
bled,  hoping  to  secure  perch,  which  were  reputed  to  abound  wher¬ 
ever  this  plant  showed  itself.  Sidney  Sutherland  and  Oscar  Marshall 
(no  relative  of  the  boatman) ,  were  among  them,  I  remember.  Meal 
saturated  with  some  narcotic  was  strewn  upon  the  waters.  Quite  a 
few  fish,  principally  chubs  and  suckers,  were  soon  floating  belly-up  — 
but  no  perch.  And  then  to  get  the  desired  fish,  the  perch  weed  was 
pulled  ashore.  It  was  expected  that  the  perch  would  be  entangled 
in  the  stems  and  roots  of  the  weed,  but  the  effort  was  barren  of 
result. 

At  Center  Street  was  a  wagon  bridge  and  at  the  north  bank  of 
the  slough  just  downstream  from  the  bridge  there  was  a  deep  pool. 
Here  for  a  time,  secured  to  a  willow  tree,  was  the  mooring  place  of 
Oscar  Marshall’s  “Flora  Temple,”  a  pleasure  boat  which  was  in 
demand  for  parties  down  the  sloughs  to  the  river.  And  here,  too,  was 
our  nearest  and  favorite  fishing  place.  There  was  another,  a  little 
upstream  on  the  south  side,  but  for  some  reason  we  considered  it  less 
desirable,  perhaps  only  because  it  was  more  inconvenient  of  access 
for  the  small  boy. 

Our  fishing  was  done  with  bob  and  sinker.  Sun  fish,  or  sun  perch, 
as  we  called  them,  were  abundant  here  at  this  time  (about  1862-63) 
and  were  the  only  fish  considered  worth  keeping.  Chubs  and  suckers 
were  thrown  back  into  the  water.  The  real  Sacramento  perch  were 
too  wary  to  be  caught  by  a  seven-year-old  except  by  accident,  as  I 
shall  presently  relate.  If  we  could  take  home  four  or  five  sun  perch, 
none  smaller  than  a  fair-sized  hand,  we  were  happy.  But  we  never 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  eat  of  the  catch,  as  it  offered  too  little 
meat  and  too  many  small,  very  firm,  sharp  bones. 

It  was  about  this  time  — at  any  rate,  I  was  not  yet  in  school  — 
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when  one  day  I  spent  some  hours  on  the  wharf  in  front  of  the  Simp¬ 
son  and  Gray  lumberyard,  waiting  for  a  bite.  When  I  finally  got 
tired  and  was  pulling  in  my  line,  I  hooked  something  and  it  was 
more  than  I  could  do  to  manage  my  catch.  A  bystander  volunteered 
help  and  landed  for  me  a  two-pound  perch,  which  had  been  hooked 
in  the  side  and  was  brought  up  tail  foremost.  However,  my  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  fisherman  was  established.  And  when  the  fish  was  served 
up,  I  enjoyed  my  portion  and  have  ever  since  been  of  the  opinion 
that  some  varieties  of  fish  are  really  very  good  to  eat. 

The  clams  of  Mormon  Slough  were  likewise  a  matter  of  interest 
to  the  small  boy.  I  remember  in  particular  one  mud  bar  just  to  the 
east  of  Center  Street  on  the  north  side  of  the  channel.  Its  top  was 
bare  at  low  tide.  The  mud  here  was  soft,  of  the  dark,  slick  clay 
variety —  brown  while  wet,  with  a  bluish  cast  when  dry,  if  my  mem¬ 
ory  may  be  trusted. 

What  was  the  greatest  depth  to  which  clams  imbedded  them¬ 
selves  I  do  not  know— we  found  them  from  the  surface  down  to  one 
foot  or  more.  By  working  the  two  hands  down  into  this  mud,  about 
eight  inches  apart,  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  as  many  as 
a  dozen  clams  might  be  scooped  up  at  one  time. 

It  was  at  this  spot  that  I  first  learned  the  way  the  V-shaped 
markings  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  mudbank  were  made.  The 
water  here,  though  turbid,  could  be  seen  through  to  a  depth  of  a 
few  inches.  It  was  my  good  fortune  one  day  to  observe  through  a 
shallow  layer  of  water  these  lines  in  the  making.  I  noticed  a  clam  on 
edge  on  the  surface  of  the  mud  and  noticed,  too,  that  its  position 
was  changing.  There  was  a  slow  tilting  back  and  forward,  with  an 
advance  of  a  fraction  of  an  inch  at  each  forward  tilt— and  behind 
the  clam  was  the  V-shaped  groove! 

There  were  two  varieties  of  clams,  one  common  and  abundant, 
the  other  found  only  occasionally.  Both  varieties  were  thin-shelled, 
the  edges  being  rather  soft  and  easily  broken.  These  broken  shells 
were  the  cause  of  frequent  painful  cuts  in  our  feet  when  swimming. 
The  common  variety  was  symmetrical,  almost  circular  in  shape,  up 
to  about  three  inches  in  size.  The  other  was  elongated,  roughly 
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rectangular  in  outline  and  much  thicker  than  the  common  clam. 
Both  varieties  were  regarded  as  edible  by  the  boys,  of  whom  some 
were  venturesome  enough  to  pry  open  shells  and  eat  one  occasion¬ 
ally.  I  tried  it  only  once,  but  my  taste  was  not  then  educated  to  this 
delicacy,  or  perhaps  the  fresh  water  clam  is  not  up  to  its  ocean 
counterpart— at  any  rate,  I  did  not  repeat  the  experiment. 

It  was  in  these  early  days  that  there  was  a  rank  growth  of  black¬ 
berry  vines  on  the  bank  lands  of  the  San  Joaquin  River.  These  were 
reached  from  our  neighborhood  by  a  boatride  down  the  Mormon 
Slough  to  Stockton  Slough  and  up  Sister  Slough  a  few  miles  to 
where,  at  the  high  water  which  prevailed  in  June  (blackberry 
season) ,  the  boat  could  be  towed  a  few  hundred  yards  up  the  Cut¬ 
off,  a  narrow  channel,  against  swiftly  flowing  water,  to  the  San 
Joaquin  River. 

According  to  the  available  time  and  the  abundance  of  berries,  the 
trip  was  then  extended  upstream  a  few  miles  further,  and  picking 
commenced.  The  land  on  which  the  blackberries  flourished  was  the 
high  bank  land,  usually  a  foot  or  two  above  the  water  of  the  river. 
It  required  industrious  picking  to  fill  a  three-gallon  bucket— and  it 
was  not  many  years  before  the  serious  minded  “John  Chinaman,” 
as  the  street  boys  called  him  in  the  early  days,  searched  the  bushes 
so  closely  that  we  no  longer  found  sport  or  profit  in  the  berrying. 

Sometimes  there  was  great  rivalry  as  to  which  party  would  bring 
back  the  most  berries.  On  one  such  occasion  a  party  headed  by 
members  of  the  Sutherland  family  established  a  record.  We  young¬ 
sters  were  much  interested  and  enthusiastically  hoped  that  our 
neighbors  would  win.  The  start  was  early;  the  return  was  to  be  at 
five  o’clock.  Finally  the  two  boats  appeared.  The  opposing  party 
had  been  able  to  obtain  only  a  few  quarts  of  berries,  but  the  Suther¬ 
land  boatload  had  three  gallon-buckets,  showing  fine  ripe  berries  to 
the  brim.  It  was  some  time  afterward  before  we  learned  that  the 
Sutherland  buckets  contained  leaves  and  sand  as  filling  material, 
with  only  a  thin  layer  of  selected  berries  on  top.  In  some  way,  as 
the  boys  put  it,  a  showing  had  to  be  made. 

Some  years  later  our  family  joined  with  several  others  in  arrang- 
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ing  for  a  blackberry  picnic  on  the  San  Joaquin  River.  The  Flora 
Temple  was  hired  for  the  occasion,  but  as  there  was  not  space  on 
board  for  the  entire  party,  several  rowboats  were  requisitioned 
from  Crozier,  a  bachelor  who  owned  and  had  a  delightful  home  on 
Rough  and  Ready  Island,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Stockton  Channel. 
There  was  much  rivalry  among  the  oarsmen  as  to  which  boat  could 
make  the  best  time,  and  special  effort  was  made  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  Flora  Temple ,  whose  progress  against  the  current,  for  lack  of 
wind,  was  slow. 

Presently  the  race  brought  the  boat  in  which  I  was  oarsman 
directly  in  front  of  the  sailboat.  The  other  rowboat  was  crowding 
in  upon  us,  and  tried  with  a  spurt  to  cross  our  bow.  They  got  too 
close.  One  of  their  oarsmen  held  his  oar  up  out  of  water  to  miss  our 
hull,  but  just  high  enough  to  catch  fairly  across  the  breast  my 
brother  Otto,  who  had  perched  himself  on  the  bow  of  our  boat,  with 
a  foot  hanging  into  the  water  on  either  side.  He  was  swept  clear 
of  the  boat,  disappearing  under  water,  with  nothing  but  his  straw 
hat  to  mark  where  he  had  gone  down.  He  was  not  yet  able  to  swim 
and  the  excitement  was  great.  One  of  the  ladies  on  the  Flora  Temple , 
not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  tossed  her  ivory  handled  parasol  into 
the  stream.  This  was  lost,  but  the  boy  and  his  straw  hat  were  some¬ 
how  pulled  out  of  the  water  by  the  passengers  on  the  sailboat.  Otto 
was  wet  but  not  unhappy  for  the  rest  of  the  day  in  his  role  of  one 
who  had  narrowly  escaped  death  and  hence  deserved  special  cosset¬ 
ing  and  extra  helpings  of  all  good  things  to  eat. 
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The  level  country  inland  from  the  sloughs  had  its  own  fascination. 
In  the  spring  there  was  an  abundance  of  wild  flowers,  so  that  for 
great  stretches  one  saw  only  the  carpet  of  their  bloom,  with  the 
green  of  grass  and  foliage  hidden  under  the  riot  of  color.  There  were 
many  pinks  and  whites  among  them,  but  the  blue  of  ground  lupine 
and  larkspur  and  the  gold  of  buttercups  and  California  poppies  and 
the  many  other  yellow  species  predominated  in  the  accepted  state 
colors. 

At  all  seasons  there  were  new  discoveries  to  be  made.  It  was  while 
I  was  roaming  these  plains  in  search  of  cows  that  I  noted  the  elk 
horns  scattered  about,  although  elk,  even  at  that  early  date,  had 
already  completely  disappeared.  And  then  came  the  puzzling  obser¬ 
vation  that  the  oak  trees,  which  we  visited  for  their  acorns  and  their 
fantastic  leaf-beads,  never  extended  their  branches  down  to  within 
reach.  It  was  not  until  many  years  later  that  I  realized  that  the 
browsing  of  elk  and  later  of  cattle  accounted  for  the  fact  that  the 
drooping  branches  of  the  valley  oaks  never  reached  the  ground. 

Our  oaks  covered  the  site  of  the  city  and  extended  far  to  the  north, 
south  and  east.  They  were  wonderfully  graceful,  giving  a  parklike 
character  to  the  landscape.  Their  fascination  never  lost  its  charm  for 
me.  They  did  not  stand  in  compact  forest,  but  were  isolated  or  in 
small  picturesque  groups  and  were  of  goodly  size,  generally  from 
two  to  four  feet  in  diameter  and  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  feet  high. 
There  was  no  underbrush  on  the  plains— just  the  iridescent  green  of 
grass  interspersed  with  flowers,  with  here  and  there  a  pure  golden 
patch  where  wild  mustard  or  sunflowers  had  taken  over. 

There  was  no  greater  pleasure  than  roaming  afar  from  oak  to  oak 
and  when  tired,  stretching  out  in  the  grass  and  watching  perhaps  a 
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pair  of  California  condors  sailing  about  in  great  circles  far  up  in  the 
blue.  I  have  watched  these  birds  thus,  for  hours  at  a  time,  waiting 
for  a  movement  of  their  wings,  but  their  gliding  seemed  to  be  per¬ 
fect.  There  are  now  but  few  of  these  condors  left.  The  California 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  I  happen  to  be  president  at  the  time 
of  this  writing,  experienced  much  difficulty  in  1921  when  it  wished 
to  secure  an  egg  for  a  habitat  group  in  its  museum  in  Golden  Gate 
Park  in  San  Francisco. 

Three  or  four  slaughter  houses  stood  isolated  to  the  southwest 
across  Mormon  Slough.  These  were  frequented  occasionally  by  the 
boys  of  the  town  to  see  the  steers  drawn  to  slaughter,  or  to  secure 
bladders  which  were  put  into  service  as  a  substitute  for  footballs,  or 
were  used  as  aids  in  learning  to  swim.  Beyond  the  last  of  these 
houses  stood  an  oak,  to  the  trunk  of  which  was  chained  for  some 
time  a  cinnamon  bear.  For  some  months  at  least  he  was  kept  here 
in  the  open  and  fed  upon  slaughter-house  offal. 

Very  few  people  visited  this  spot,  as  it  was  out  of  the  line  of  travel. 
Activities  at  the  slaughter  house  usually  began  about  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  and  were  over  by  five  o’clock;  no  one  was  there  at 
other  times.  The  occasional  passers-by  at  off  hours  were  small  boys 
bent  on  securing  acorns,  or  oakbeads,  or  out  on  a  quest  for  the  snakes 
that  abounded  in  the  wet  ground  which  flanked  the  tule  that  was 
but  a  short  distance  to  the  west.  Once  in  a  while  a  man  with  a  cart 
would  come  to  haul  rich  humus  full  of  tule  roots  to  some  lot  in  town 
where  it  was  needed  to  mellow  the  heavy,  dark  blue  adobe. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  not  many  boys  passed  near  the  bear 
tree  without  stopping  for  a  minute  to  have  some  fun  with  the  bear. 
As  this  diversion  consisted  in  poking  him  in  the  ribs  with  a  long 
stick,  while  keeping  well  out  of  the  way  of  his  paws,  or  pelting  his 
hide  with  the  clods  of  clay  which  were  our  substitute  for  pebbles, 
of  which  there  were  none  in  this  section  of  the  valley,  the  effect  upon 
the  bear  can  be  imagined.  His  raw  meat  diet  and  the  reiterated 
teasing  awakened  the  latent  ferocity  of  the  beast,  and  he  would  turn 
remarkable  somersaults  in  his  vain  efforts  to  break  his  bonds  and 
square  accounts  with  his  tormentors. 
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The  time  came  at  last,  fortunately  at  night,  when  the  weakest 
link  of  the  chain  gave  way  and  bruin  took  to  the  woods  — or  rather, 
in  this  instance,  to  the  tules.  It  is  not  recorded  how  he  liked  the 
change  of  diet  from  all  meat  to  roots  and  worms  and  blackberries, 
but  it  was  soon  known  that  he  held  undoubted  sway  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  section  of  country  west  of  Stockton  bordering  the  San 
Joaquin  River.  Almost  daily  he  was  reported  seen  by  first  one 
hunter  and  then  another— and  numerous  were  the  tales  of  escape 
from  the  angry  beast. 

There  was  much  talk  of  an  organized  bear  hunt,  but  it  was 
deferred  from  day  to  day  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  brute's 
whereabouts.  He  was  reported  at  so  many  points  over  so  wide  an 
area  that  no  one  knew  just  how  to  go  about  finding  him.  It  must 
even  be  confessed  that  he  was  seen  by,  and  gave  chase  to,  some  of 
the  most  daring  of  the  city’s  Sunday  hunters  at  minutely  described 
spots  which  were  many  miles  apart,  at  exactly  the  same  time. 

Finally,  however,  Jerry  Burke,  the  plasterer,  who  lived  on  our 
block  in  a  small  house  facing  Mormon  Slough,  brought  definite 
news.  He  had  gone  duck  shooting,  rowing  down  Mormon  Slough, 
down  Stockton  Slough  to  the  Sisters  and  up  South  Sister  to  a  good 
stand  some  distance  inland  from  the  point  where  he  had  drawn  his 
boat  up  on  the  bank.  All  was  going  well.  Ducks  were  plenty  and 
nothing  was  farther  from  Jerry’s  mind  than  bear,  when  suddenly 
the  “pump-pump”  of  the  bittern  ceased  and  the  splashing  of  mud- 
hen’s  wings  gave  warning  that  something  was  approaching  through 
the  tule. 

Presently  the  reeds  parted  and  out  came  the  head  of  the  bear. 
This  was  enough  for  our  bold  Irish  hunter,  who  later  explained  that 
he  had  nothing  with  him  except  No.  7  shot  and  was  not  looking  for 
a  wrestling  match  all  alone  and  on  wet  and  slippery  ground.  At  any 
rate,  Jerry  reached  the  boat  first  and  returned  to  report  the  exact 
whereabouts  of  the  marauder. 

Jerry’s  veracity,  of  course,  could  not  be  questioned  and  as  this 
latest  indignity  was  a  blot  upon  the  prowess  of  the  dwellers  in  our 
part  of  town,  a  council  of  war  was  at  once  held.  I  was  not  old  enough 
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to  be  permitted  to  take  part,  but  we  soon  learned  with  some  excite¬ 
ment  that  not  a  single  voice  had  been  raised  against  the  decision 
to  give  battle  to  the  enemy.  Preparations  were  at  once  made.  Mes¬ 
sengers  hurried  from  house  to  house  to  secure  the  proper  armament. 
Our  house  contributed  a  Colt  five-shooter  and  a  Navy  six-shooter, 
which,  however,  had  a  defective  hammer  and  would  not  go  off  unless 
the  cap  had  an  unusually  thick  head.  Bowie  knives,  shotguns  and 
rifles  were  collected  and  a  leader  was  chosen.  Oscar  Marshall 
contributed  the  boat,  Orrin  Langsmaid,*  son-in-law  of  the  Suther¬ 
lands,  was  the  recognized  leader  and  crack  shot  of  the  party,  while 
Sidney  Sutherland  was  one  of  the  moving  spirits,  active  in  making 
preparations. 

They  started  early  one  morning,  with  a  campaign  of  attack  care¬ 
fully  planned.  Langsmaid  with  his  Henry  rifle  was  to  do  the  long 
range  shooting.  When  the  bear  came  close  the  revolvers  would  come 
into  play,  and  in  case  he  should  survive  this  fusilade,  three  or  four 
holes  would  be  blown  through  him  with  buckshot  from  the  shot¬ 
guns.  If  all  this  did  not  stop  him,  it  was  to  be  every  man  for  himself 
and  the  hunting  knife  to  the  heart. 

The  bear  was  soon  found  sitting  upon  his  haunches  in  an  open 
grassy  spot,  and  permitted  the  attacking  party  to  approach  within 
a  hundred  yards.  He  then  dropped  upon  all  fours,  undecided  which 
course  to  pursue  in  the  face  of  the  unusual  danger.  He  was  in  this 
position  when  the  rifle  cracked.  Evidently  hit,  the  bear  nevertheless 
started  forward  and  trigger  fingers  tightened  on  the  lesser  weapons. 
But  when  he  had  covered  half  the  distance  that  separated  him  from 
his  enemies,  he  seemed  to  lose  his  bearings,  trotted  around  in  a 
circle  for  a  moment  and  dropped,  dead.  The  bullet  had  gone  true 
to  its  mark,  passing  through  the  length  of  the  body. 

And  so  our  hunters  had  covered  themselves  with  glory.  A  stout 
willow  pole  was  cut,  the  bear’s  paws  were  tied  together  and  he  wTas 
deposited  in  the  boat.  The  landing  was  made  at  Center  Street,  wdiere 
a  curious  crowd  gathered  and  formed  in  procession  behind  the  pole- 
bearers  as  they  trudged  with  their  heavy  load  along  Center  to 


^Elsewhere  written  “Langsnaid,”  or  “Langmaid/’ 
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Church  and  along  Church  to  Sutter,  to  the  woodshed  on  the  Suther¬ 
land  place.  Here  the  trophy  was  relieved  of  his  pelt  and  great  pieces 
of  bear  meat  were  cut  to  be  distributed  to  all  those  who  had  assisted 
in  the  enterprise,  either  by  deed  or  by  the  loan  of  knife  or  gun.  As  I 
recall  it,  bear  meat  tasted  rather  like  beef,  but  was  very  tough. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  of  our  slough. 
There  is  one  theory  that  it  derived  from  a  party  of  traveling 
Mormons  who  camped  here  during  pre-Gold  Rush  days.  We  had  a 
different  version.  Around  the  corner  from  Sutter  Street,  facing  on 
Mormon  Avenue,  lived  old  man  Cunnington,  a  wood  turner  by 
profession,  power  for  whose  lathe  was  furnished  by  an  old  gray 
horse.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints  and  as  Bishop,  or 
Elder,  as  the  case  may  be,  conducted  religious  ceremonies  from  time 
to  time.  Occasionally  our  slough  was  used  for  the  baptismal  rites  of 
the  sect.  I  recall  one  such  midwinter  occasion  when  quite  a  number 
of  men  and  women  were  taken,  one  by  one,  out  into  the  icy  water 
of  the  slough  at  the  foot  of  Sutter  Street  and  completely  immersed. 

This,  we  always  believed,  was  the  basis  for  the  name  “Mormon 
Slough/’ 
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The  deltas  of  the  two  rivers,  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin, 
comprise  a  flat  region  whose  original  surface  elevation  was  at  or  a 
little  below  ordinary  high  tide.  The  great  bulk  of  this  land,  some  500 
square  miles  in  extent,  is  of  a  light  peaty  character.  There  is  less  peat 
at  the  banks  of  the  delta  channel  than  farther  inland.  There  is 
heavier  land,  too,  near  the  heads  of  the  high  water  channels  which 
course  through  the  delta  than  there  is  along  their  lower  reaches. 
These  owe  their  origin  and  maintenance  of  their  channel  dimensions 
more  to  tidal  flow  than  to  flood  discharge. 

Some  of  the  land  in  the  delta  is  composed  of  organic  matter  to  so 
large  an  extent  that  it  is  afloat  and  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide. 
Under  original  conditions  all  of  this  delta  area  was  covered  by  a 
vigorous  growth  of  reeds,  of  the  variety  known  as  “tules.”  Toward 
the  upper  ends  of  the  two  deltas,  on  the  marginal  higher  river  bank 
land,  there  was  a  fringe  of  willows  and  a  few  cottonwoods,  but  all 
the  rest  of  the  delta  was  just  tules. 

This  tule  country  extended  to  the  western  limits  of  Stockton  as 
the  city  was  originally  laid  out,  their  eastern  margin  being  fully  a 
mile  up  the  slough,  extending  thence  north  and  south.  Each  year’s 
growth  of  these  cattails  died  out  in  the  fall— and  the  dried  tule 
burned  fiercely  when  set  afire.  The  annual  tule  fires  were  an  accepted 
phenomenon.  Great  volumes  of  dense  smoke  would  drift  over  the 
landscape  at  such  times,  and  pieces  of  burnt  tule  up  to  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  length  would  come  gliding  down  like  falling  snow.  This 
was  the  big  boy’s  chance.  He  would  see  to  it  that  every  little  fellow 
that  came  along  had  a  “tule  face.”  No  better  material  for  making 
up  a  minstrel  show  could  be  found  than  burnt  tule! 

The  tules  were  the  hunter’s  paradise.  I  had  been  given  a  shotgun 
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at  the  age  of  ten  and  had  thereafter  counted  myself  among  this 
number.  In  the  spots  of  open  water  surrounded  by  reeds  the  water- 
fowl  would  congregate.  There  was  no  law  as  yet  setting  a  limit  to  the 
daily  bag.  The  open  season  was  from  October  15th  to  March  15th  — 
and  in  this  period  many  varieties  of  ducks  and  geese  abounded. 
There  were  Mallard,  Teal,  Widgeon,  Spoonbill,  Butterballs  and  Can- 
vasback— also  the  Wood  Duck. 

The  geese  arrived  from  the  north,  beginning  soon  after  the  middle 
of  October  and  in  increasing  numbers  throughout  the  early  part  of 
November.  Their  early  or  late  arrival  was  accepted  as  an  indication 
of  the  weather  to  be  expected  during  the  ensuing  winter. 

I  distinctly  recall  making  an  estimate  as  a  boy  of  the  arriving 
numbers,  but  made  no  record  of  this  figure  and  do  not  now  recall 
the  result.  Speaking  now  entirely  from  memory,  I  should  say  that 
for  three  or  four  weeks  the  steady  southerly  flight  in  notable  num¬ 
bers  continued.  There  were  geese  flying  both  day  and  night.  They 
were  flying  high,  appearing  as  small  birds  might,  always  in  V-shaped 
formation,  usually  20  to  200  in  a  flock  and  at  the  time  of  maximum 
arrival  from  ten  to  fifty  or  more  flocks  in  sight  at  one  time.  Assuming 
that  vision  covered  one  square  mile  and  that  the  geese  were  flying 
at  30  miles  per  hour  over  a  stretch  of  country  ten  miles  wide  (it 
may  have  been  thirty  or  forty  miles) ,  these  figures  would  indicate 
a  daily  arrival  of  about  10,000,000  birds,  or  quite  likely  well  in 
excess  of  100,000,000  for  the  season. 

The  geese,  upon  arriving  over  their  selected  winter  camp,  cramped 
their  wings  and  made  a  head  dive  for  the  ground,  descending  with  a 
most  impressive  roar  when  there  were  many.  They  then  settled 
down  for  a  long  rest.  Thereafter  they  made  daily  flights  to  their 
feeding  grounds,  beginning  at  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning 
from  the  tules  east  to  the  plains  and  preferably  to  the  grain  fields, 
back  to  the  swamp  at  nine,  out  to  the  fields  again  at  about  four  to 
five  in  the  afternoon,  returning  to  the  tules  at  about  nine  or  ten 
for  the  night.  It  is  quite  possible  that  all  the  geese  did  not  make  two 
flights  a  day  to  the  field.  No  study  of  this  question  has  ever  been 
made,  so  far  as  I  know. 
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When  a  strong  wind  blew,  the  geese,  which  ordinarily  flew  so  high 
as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  hunter  in  thus  going  back  and  forth  to 
their  feeding  grounds,  had  to  hold  close  to  the  ground  and  occasion¬ 
ally  found  rest  desirable.  At  the  selected  resting  ground  there  would 
then  be  constant  arrival  and  departure.  Here  was  the  hunter’s 
chance,  particularly  if  the  gun  belonged  to  a  small  boy  who  had  to 
be  pretty  close  to  his  goose  before  he  could  land  it.  At  such  times 
many  acres  of  ground  would  be  as  white  as  though  covered  with 
snow,  indicating  that  the  white  geese  were  the  most  numerous.  Next 
in  point  of  numbers  were  the  Brant,  and  fewest  of  all  the  Honkers, 
the  great  Canada  goose,  which  we  younger  hunters  succeeded  but 
rarely  in  bringing  home. 

Among  other  birds  that  proved  of  particular  interest  to  the  small 
boy  should  be  noted  the  blackbird,  which  nested  and  spent  its  nights 
in  the  tules,  making  regular  daily  flights  from  there  to  its  feeding 
grounds  and  back  again.  The  flights  at  Stockton  were,  therefore, 
from  west  to  east  early  in  the  morning  and  from  east  to  west  just 
before  dark  in  the  evening.  The  flight  in  the  evening  against  the 
prevailing  afternoon  wind  usually  caused  the  flocks  of  birds  to  fly 
low,  just  skimming  over  the  ground. 

They  would  fly  in  great  clouds,  hundreds  of  yards,  sometimes  half 
a  mile  in  length,  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  width  and  from  three  to 
five  feet  in  depth.  In  these  flocks  the  birds  were  packed  closely 
together,  so  that  at  a  distance  the  flock  had  the  appearance  of  a 
swiftly  moving  cloud.  Flock  followed  flock,  generally  for  an  hour  or 
more.  Speaking  from  memory,  I  should  say  that  there  was  one  at 
least  every  three  minutes.  There  was  never  any  trouble  in  getting 
from  these  flocks,  when  the  birds  were  flying  low,  as  many  as  we 
needed  to  feed  our  caged  owls,  by  simply  throwing  a  piece  of  fairly 
heavy  wire,  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  into  the  oncoming 
flock.  The  wire  was  also  used  to  get  chippies  when  wanted  for  the 
same  purpose,  striking  the  birds,  in  this  case,  as  they  rose  out  of 
the  grass. 

Swallows  were  numerous,  too.  Their  mud  nests,  beautifully  built, 
were  placed  under  the  eaves  and  cornices  of  the  buildings,  wherever 
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tolerated.  Numbers  of  the  birds,  with  wings  upraised  and  fluttering, 
could  be  seen  in  the  spring  at  the  edge  of  the  slough  water  or  at  the 
edge  of  any  pond  with  a  clay  or  mud  beach,  gathering  building 
material.  The  air  was  full  of  them,  darting  about  in  irregular  flight 
from  mudbank  to  nest  or  at  times,  no  doubt,  in  pursuit  of  insects. 
They  were  probably  an  important  factor  in  keeping  down  the 
mosquito  population  and  hence  the  incidence  of  malaria  in  the 
Stockton  area. 

They  took  their  departure  from  the  neighborhood  of  Stockton 
annually  in  October,  many  of  them  choosing  the  roof  of  a  large 
warehouse  far  down  on  the  levee  at  the  western  edge  of  Stockton  as 
their  gathering  ground  and  training  field,  in  preparation  for  their 
long  flight  to  some  unknown  but  warmer  part  of  the  world.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  birds  assembled,  apparently  to  give  the  new  generation 
opportunity  to  become  expert  flyers.  For  several  days,  perhaps 
longer,  evolutions  were  here  carried  out;  then  suddenly  the  birds 
were  gone. 

Many  years  later,  when  hundreds  of  these  interesting  birds  had 
established  their  homes  under  the  cornices  of  the  State  Capitol 
Building  at  Sacramento,  I  took  occasion  to  note  the  date  of  their 
return.  For  three  years  in  succession  this  return  was  between  the 
10th  and  15th  of  March.  They  appeared  at  once  in  large  numbers. 
I  have  no  memoranda  of  the  exact  dates,  which  I  had  penciled  on 
the  window  jamb,  but  my  recollection  is  that  there  was  only  a  three- 
day  range  in  the  three  dates. 

The  authorities  in  charge  of  the  Capitol,  however,  regarded  the 
swallows  as  a  nuisance  and  the  mud  nests  as  a  disfiguration.  Orders 
were  issued  to  get  rid  of  them.  This  was  done  by  destroying  their 
nests  and  the  young  brood  several  years  in  succession.  After  this 
there  were  none  left  to  return. 

Small  boys,  as  a  rule,  were  not  very  kindly  disposed  toward  the 
swallows.  Someone  had  spread  the  story  that  the  swallows  brought 
bedbugs  into  any  house  to  which  they  attached  their  nests,  and  it 
therefore  became  a  laudable  thing  to  bring  down  a  nest  wherever 
possible.  When  I  heard  the  story  I  made  a  personal  careful  examina- 
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tion  of  two  nests  under  the  eaves  of  our  house  and  concluded  that 
our  swallows  at  least  were  all  right  and  could  stay. 

Associated  with  my  recollection  of  the  tules  is  the  abundance,  at 
the  remote  period  of  which  I  write,  of  the  ordinary  water  snake  in 
the  region  about  Stockton.  Perhaps  such  a  snake  is  entirely  harm¬ 
less,  but  we  youngsters  took  a  different  view.  Wherever  a  snake 
showed  its  head,  it  was  a  legitimate  target. 

I  recall  at  least  one  instance  of  injury  coming  to  a  boy  from  snake¬ 
bite.  This  particular  lad  had  an  encounter  with  a  water  snake,  which 
had  taken  up  its  position  on  a  branch  of  the  willow  tree  just  east 
of  the  Mormon  Slough  bathhouse.  It  resented  being  disturbed  and 
got  the  small  boy  by  his  big  toe,  leaving  a  wound  which  gave  quite  a 
little  trouble  for  several  weeks. 

At  any  rate,  catching  or  killing  snakes  was  a  legitimate  sport. 
My  best  days  record,  with  another  boy  to  help,  was  twenty-seven 
snakes,  found  on  a  quarter-mile  walk  west  from  the  last  lone  oak 
which  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  Mormon  Slough  where  it  makes  its 
last  northing  preceding  its  final  turn  toward  Stockton  Slough. 

In  giving  chase  to  a  water  snake  one  day  at  the  head  of  tidewater 
in  Mormon  Slough  and  while  the  snake  was  still  on  land,  I  saw  a 
young  snake,  perhaps  ten  inches  in  length,  also  in  alarm,  dart  toward 
the  larger  snake  and  into  its  open  jaws.  Whether  it  ever  reappeared 
I  cannot  say,  because  water  was  safely  reached  by  the  snake  and  the 
pursuit  stopped. 

With  water  so  near  to  our  home,  it  was  of  course  necessary  that  I 
should  have  a  boat.  The  Levi  Carter  family  had  recently  moved 
into  the  neighborhood  and  their  boys,  Stanton  and  Melville,  had  a 
boat.  This  craft  was  accepted  as  a  good  pattern.  Lumber  was  bought 
and  a  boat  built.  It  was  all  right  from  certain  standpoints,  being 
watertight  and  eminently  safe,  but  it  was  unnecessarily  heavy  and 
rather  difficult  to  manage.  It  was  too  big  and  did  not  do  credit  to  its 
name  of  “Antelope.”  The  Carter  boat,  the  “Gazelle,”  was  but  little 
if  any  better. 

One  evening,  after  taking  five  or  six  neighborhood  girls  down  the 
slough  against  a  fierce  evening  breeze  and  getting  back  with  the 
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worst  blistered  hands  that  ever  fell  to  my  lot,  I  resolved  that  a 
lighter  boat  was  needed.  This  time  I  went  to  the  other  extreme, 
reducing  size  and  thickness  of  material  to  the  limit  and  also  provid¬ 
ing  a  mast  and  sail.  No  loss  of  life  resulted  from  these  ventures  and 
only  once,  when  a  rope  got  fast  while  the  sail  was  filling,  did  the  boat 
tip  enough  to  ship  water,  but  it  was  righted  again  before  it  was  more 
than  half  full. 

Our  family  of  boys  was  a  bit  slow  in  learning  to  swim.  I  was  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age  when  father  took  the  matter  in  hand  and  we 
were  turned  over  to  Mr.  Ehmann,  teacher  of  German  at  Stockton 
and  an  expert  swimmer.  The  place  selected  for  lessons  was  a  water- 
hole,  the  bed  of  an  old  slough,  about  a  hundred  yards  to  the  south 
of  where  the  Sperry  Mill  now  stands.  The  Nissrath  Brewery  was  at 
that  time  the  building  farthest  west  on  the  south  side  of  Weber 
Avenue. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  learn  to  swim,  after  which  our  favorite 
bathing  place  was  in  Stockton  Slough  at  the  “two  oaks,”  which  were 
on  its  south  bank  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  above  — that  is,  east  of— 
the  mouth  of  Mormon  Slough.  Bathing  suits  were  not  required. 
I  very  nearly  lost  my  life  here  while  I  was  still  a  novice  when  I 
attempted  the  rescue  of  another  boy  who  had  overestimated  his 
strength.  He  very  nearly  strangled  me  in  his  frantic  efforts  to  remain 
above  water— and  I  should  probably  not  be  writing  this  now  if  by 
great  good  fortune,  just  as  I  felt  that  I  could  go  no  further,  my  feet 
had  not  found  bottom.  By  mutual  consent,  nothing  was  said  at 
home  about  the  adventure. 

It  wTas  at  this  same  place  a  year  or  tw7o  later  that  a  Boston  cousin 
of  the  Curry  boys,  John  Triggs,  was  to  take  what  was  purported  to 
be  his  first  swim.  We  warned  him  about  deep  water  a  little  off  shore 
and  wrere  astounded  when  he,  in  the  lead,  paid  no  attention  to  our 
warnings  but  struck  out  with  confidence.  He  kept  on  obliquely 
across  stream  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  to  Banner  Island  and  then 
in  leisurely  fashion  made  the  return  trip.  We  put  him  down  as  a  liar 
but  an  expert  swdmmer.  Under  the  name  of  John  T  Fleming  (he  in 
the  meantime  had  adopted  the  name  of  his  stepfather)  his  swrim- 
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ming  ability  resulted  in  some  notoriety  some  years  later  in  San 
Francisco. 

Just  a  little  downstream  on  the  north  side  of  the  slough  was  the 
bathhouse  of  Oliva  and  McVicker.  This  was  a  frame,  canvas-covered 
structure  about  twenty  to  thirty  feet  wide  and  from  sixty  to  eighty 
feet  long.  It  had  a  submerged  plank  floor,  a  line  of  rings  along  the 
west  side  and  a  trapeze  at  the  south  end.  Water  was  about  three  feet 
deep  inshore  and  about  eight  feet  at  the  offshore  end  of  the  building. 
It  was  patronized  but  little  by  the  Stockton  boys  because  swimming 
was  good  in  the  open  and  because  two  bits  were  two  bits  even  in 
those  days. 

The  more  venturesome  boys  were  usually  in  the  water  in  Stockton 
Channel  at  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  steamer  for  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  It  was  fun  for  the  boys  to  ride  the  steamer  waves,  and  con¬ 
sidered  particularly  good  sport  to  get  so  close  to  the  steamer  as 
almost  to  touch  the  paddles  as  the  boat  went  by.  All  steamers  at 
that  time  were  side- wheelers.  The  boldness  of  the  swimmers  alarmed 
the  officers  of  the  boats  and  one  day  recourse  was  had  to  throwing  a 
watermelon  far  out  into  the  water  in  order  that  the  boys  would  leave 
the  vicinity  of  the  ship  in  their  scramble  to  secure  the  prize. 

But  this  only  made  matters  worse.  The  next  day  one  melon  was 
not  enough  — and  the  desire  to  force  the  tribute  made  the  swimmers 
more  daring  than  ever.  Shore  regulations  were  finally  necessary  to 
stop  the  practice. 


The  “Rosebush,”  located  on  overflow  land  of  the  slough, 
and  the  “Adobe,”  near  which  the  rooster-pulling  fetes  of  the  Spanish  population  were  held. 


Earliest  Settlers 


Present  day  California  shows  little  evidence  of  its  Spanish  and 
Indian  heritage,  but  in  the  fifties  there  still  was  a  considerable 
sprinkling  of  both  races  among  the  population.  Although  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Stockton  was  almost  entirely  United  States  American  in  its 
origin  (there  were  neither  Spaniards  nor  Indians  among  its  first 
inhabitants) ,  the  Gold  Rush  had  attracted  a  fair  number  of  both  to 
the  mining  areas. 

My  father  in  his  letters  speaks  first  of  seeing  Indians  at  Rich 
Gulch.  “The  country  is  very  wild/’  he  writes  home  soon  after  his 
arrival,  “and  threatened  by  wild  Indians,  who,  however,  rarely 
attack  a  group  of  four  or  more  Americans.” 

Soon  he  is  describing  them  in  more  friendly  terms.  In  a  letter 
dated  July  24, 1850,  from  Pleasant  Springs,  he  says,  “The  Indians 
are  really  a  very  friendly  people  unless  they  are  provoked.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  Americans  frequently  treat  them  unfairly.  There  are 
not  many  of  them  left  here.  They  have  a  good  conception  of  right 
and  wrong,  are  fairly  moral,  living  in  family  groups.  Several  of  these 
families,  uniting,  choose  a  captain  or  chief.  Many  of  those  in  this 
neighborhood  understand  a  little  Spanish,  in  which  language  I  can 
converse  with  them  fairly  well,  except  in  figures  and  numbers  and 
the  most  common  conversational  requirements.  These  I  have 
acquired  in  their  language.  You  might  like  to  know  how  this  sounds. 

“Here  are  a  few  examples:  The  numerals  are— Ludicke,  1; 
odikhe,  2;  dolokeshe,  3;  oishe,  4;  masehoke,  5;  demske,  6;  kenekake, 
7;  kauwinte,  8;  woie,  9;  na-atshe,  10;  ludik-shakena,  11;  odik- 
shakena,  12,  and  so  on. 

“They  are  short  in  stature,”  he  continues,  “generally  four  or  five 
feet  high,  of  reddish  tint,  but  quite  delicate  and  well-formed.  They 
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have  small  hands  and  feet,  particularly  the  women.  They  no  longer 
go  about  half  naked  as  originally,  but  wear  all  kinds  of  brilliantly 
colored  clothing.  They  formerly  depended  on  hunting,  fishing  and 
the  gathering  of  acorns  for  food.  The  latter  here  are  as  large  as  nuts 
and  are  obtained  in  great  quantities.  They  are  now  beginning  to 
work  as  laborers  in  the  mines  and  they  purchase  bread,  flour  and 
especially  meat  from  us.” 

Father  had  established  a  friendly  relationship  with  them  and  I 
remember  his  telling  of  at  least  one  visit  to  one  of  their  rancherias 
where  he  partook  with  doubtful  enjoyment  of  a  grasshopper  stew. 

Mother  had  little  to  do  with  them.  She  had  naturally  looked 
forward  to  seeing  the  famed  “American  Indians”  when  she  came 
out  as  a  bride.  But  her  only  reference  to  them  is  in  a  letter  written 
home  in  1852  in  which  she  says,  “They  are  coarse  and  dirty  and 
much  less  civilized  than  I  expected.” 

During  my  boyhood  there  were  a  few  “tame”  Indians  among  the 
regular  population  of  the  city,  and  occasional  visits  from  foothill 
tribes.  About  100  feet  from  the  bank  of  Mormon  Slough,  near  the 
southwesterly  corner  of  the  block  bordered  by  Church,  California 
and  Sutter  Streets  and  Mormon  Avenue,  was  what  was  called 
“Indian  Hole.”  This  was  a  round  bowl  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter 
and  about  three  feet  deep.  It  was  understood  to  be  all  that  was  left 
of  an  old  Indian  rancheria,  although  there  was  some  doubt,  in  fact, 
whether  it  deserved  to  be  dignified  by  this  title.  No  Indian  relics,  so 
far  as  I  know,  were  ever  found  there.  The  main  Indian  settlement 
before  the  white  man  came  was  on  the  north  side  of  Stockton  Chan¬ 
nel,  westward  from  Banner  Island. 

The  Indian  Hole  was  a  favorite  spot  for  play.  We  invented  some 
kind  of  tag  game  to  which  the  hole,  which  undoubtedly  before  had 
been  the  sweathouse  of  some  Indian  tribe,  was  admirably  adapted. 

For  some  years  the  Digger  Indians  made  an  annual  appearance, 
pitching  camp  on  the  right  bank  of  Mormon  Slough,  just  a  little 
west  of  the  line  of  Commerce  Street,  in  a  depression  which  led  toward 
Stockton  Channel.  There  must  usually  have  been  about  twenty 
Indians  thus  assembled,  who  had  come  down  from  the  mountains 
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to  dig  clams.  While  I  did  not  closely  follow  their  proceedings,  I  do 
recall  that  the  clams  were  cooked  in  any  convenient  containers 
which  could  be  found,  such  as  old  oil  cans,  discarded  buckets  and 
the  like,  and  that  it  took  three  or  four  weeks  to  complete  the  harvest 
and  prepare  it  for  later  use. 

I  do  not  remember  when  their  visits  ceased,  but  of  course  the 
gradual  drainage  of  the  sloughs  and  the  diversion  of  their  waters 
into  the  main  channels  must  have  eliminated  the  clams  and  made 
such  visits  less  profitable. 

Father’s  association  with  the  Spanish  element  was  much  more 
intimate.  Surprisingly  few  of  the  better  class  native  Californians 
took  any  part  in  the  Gold  Rush,  but  there  was  quite  an  influx  of 
Mexicans  or  “Sonorans,”  as  they  were  frequently  called,  among  the 
miners.  Most  of  these  were  of  the  vaquero  type,  well  experienced  in 
handling  horses  and  mules,  and  they  naturally  drifted  into  the  trans¬ 
port  business.  Father  in  the  early  days  had  at  all  times  from  five  to 
ten  Mexicans  in  his  employ,  most  of  whom  were  in  charge  of  the 
pack  train. 

“The  Mexicans  have  been  brought  up  with  horses  and  mules,”  he 
writes  in  one  of  his  letters  home,  “and  are  unusually  expert  in  caring 
for  them.  If,  for  example,  a  dozen  of  ours  were  to  be  stolen  today, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  one  of  us  to  recognize  them  at  a  distance. 
Close  by  we  could,  of  course,  because  they  are  all  branded.  The 
Mexicans,  however,  recognize  them  as  far  as  they  can  see.  They  are 
also  very  expert  in  catching  mules  and  horses.  Those  who  are  skilful 
can  throw  a  lasso  with  such  precision  that  they  can  catch  an  animal 
by  the  head,  by  the  horns,  or  by  any  of  its  four  feet.” 

Father’s  dealings  with  the  Mexicans  were  always  friendly  and  I 
recall  that  those  of  them  I  knew  always  spoke  of  him  with  great 
respect  as  “Don  Carlos.”  By  most  of  the  Americans,  however,  those 
Mexicans  who  became  a  permanent  part  of  Stockton’s  population 
were  not  highly  regarded.  “Just  a  greaser,”  was  a  common  term  of 
contempt— a  bit  of  boy  slang  which  father  was  very  strict  in  not 
permitting  any  of  us  to  use. 

Certainly  the  Mexicans  added  much  of  color  to  Stockton  life. 
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I  recall  having  once  inadvertently  taken  part  in  one  of  the  annual 
“rooster  pullings.”  This  was  a  once-a-year  event  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  “Adobe,”  about  two  hundred  yards  east  of  our  place 
near  the  bank  of  Mormon  Slough,  where  there  was  a  dusty  road. 
Here  a  hole  was  bored  with  a  post  auger  and  a  vigorous  rooster  was 
placed  in  the  ground,  shoulder  deep,  his  head  and  neck  alone  pro¬ 
jecting  above  the  road  surface.  And  then,  one  after  the  other,  the 
expert  Mexican  horsemen,  with  one  hand  guiding  their  horses  and 
clinging  to  mane  and  saddle  as  best  they  could,  rode  by  at  full  speed, 
attempting  with  their  free  hand  to  grasp  the  rooster’s  head  and  pull 
him  out  of  his  hole. 

Spectators  crowded  in  on  both  sides,  leaving  only  a  narrow  lane 
for  the  horsemen.  Of  course,  I  was  among  the  crowd  — and  at  an 
inopportune  moment  I  undertook  to  cross  from  one  side  of  this  lane 
to  the  other.  A  great  shout  went  up,  but  having  no  idea  that  the 
noise  was  meant  as  a  warning  for  me,  I  kept  on  at  a  leisurely  run, 
looking  neither  to  right  nor  left.  As  I  was  taking  my  last  steps,  I 
felt  the  grazing  hoof  of  a  horse  across  the  calf  of  my  leg  and  only 
then  realized  how  narrow  was  the  margin  by  which  I  had  passed  in 
front  of  the  racing  steed.  I  was  received  full  into  the  arms  of  some 
woman  member  of  the  Sutherland  family  and  got  a  shaking  that  I 
did  not  soon  forget. 

But  the  game  went  on.  After  many  failures,  the  rooster  was 
plucked  from  the  ground.  And  then  commenced  a  wild  ride,  the 
successful  caballero  endeavoring  to  deliver  his  catch  to  some  fair 
senorita  at  the  Adobe,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  horsemen  gave  chase 
and  endeavored  to  deprive  the  rider  of  his  trophy.  The  rooster, 
meanwhile,  was  being  used  as  a  club  to  ward  off  and  discourage  the 
too  persistent  pursuers. 

Another  of  the  Mexican  fiestas  was  the  annual  hanging  in  effigy 
of  Judas  Iscariot  in  Washington  Square.  And  then,  too,  there  was 
“flour  day,”  on  which  flour,  probably  in  lieu  of  confetti,  would  be 
lavishly  sprinkled  on  young  men  and  fair  maids  alike  by  members 
of  the  opposite  sex.  Such  feast  days  usually  wound  up  with  a  fan¬ 
dango,  and  the  outcome  of  the  fiesta  was  not  infrequently  a  duel 
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with  knives.  One  such  affray  occurred  about  a  block  from  our  house 
and  father  was  later  called  in  to  straighten  things  out.  A  Mexican 
had  been  called  to  the  door  of  his  shack  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning  and  immediately  attacked.  His  own  knife  was  in  his  boot¬ 
leg.  Despite  the  stabs  received  while  reaching  for  this  weapon,  he 
was  the  victor  in  this  encounter,  although  he  had  received  fourteen 
knife  wounds  before  his  antagonist  had  been  laid  out. 

One  of  the  surprising  things  to  most  newcomers  to  California  in 
the  early  days  was  the  large  proportion  of  Chinese  among  the  popu¬ 
lation.  News  of  the  discovery  of  gold  seems  to  have  reached  the 
Orient  almost  as  soon  as  it  did  the  Eastern  Coast  of  the  United 
States  — and  it  excited  the  same  eager  migration. 

By  the  time  father  reached  San  Francisco  there  was  already  a 
considerable  admixture  of  Chinese  among  the  miners.  They  operated 
restaurants  and  stores  and  did  their  share  of  the  gambling.  In 
the  mining  districts  they  worked  such  claims  as  the  white  miners 
thought  too  meager  for  their  own  attention. 

Father  reports  in  his  letters  that  the  partners  paid  a  Chinese 
cook  $100  a  month  to  operate  the  eating  department  at  their  Pleas¬ 
ant  Springs  store.  Mother,  however,  scorned  to  employ  one  in  her 
first  Stockton  home.  “He  would  cost  $50  a  month  and  would  waste 
more  than  that  much  in  the  kitchen,”  she  wrote  home. 

In  one  of  her  letters  from  Columbia  Ranch  she  tells  of  a  group 
of  migrant  Chinese  who  camped  one  night  at  their  doorstep.  “If  you 
had  been  here  yesterday,”  she  writes  to  her  mother,  “you  would 
have  seen  a  dozen  Chinese  eating  their  dinner.  Their  cooking  inter¬ 
ested  me  and  I  went  with  Carl  to  their  fires  to  look  into  some  of 
their  cook  pots.  They  boiled  rice  and  brewed  tea  and  had  salt  fish. 
They  didn’t  cook  any  rats”— she  repeats  the  current  belief  with 
complete  credulity.  “I  suppose  they  could  not  find  any  in  their 
hurry.  On  the  whole  things  were  very  clean.  They  laid  out  mats  on 
the  ground  and  used  them  for  tables.” 

In  another  she  tells  of  a  trip  to  San  Francisco:  “The  most  interest¬ 
ing  thing  we  saw  in  walking  about  the  streets  of  the  city  was  a 
Chinese  store  full  of  all  kinds  of  beautiful  things.  Among  other 
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treasures  we  examined  a  set  of  jewelry  — earrings,  neck  chain, 
brooch,  rings,  etc.,  valued  at  $5,000,  which  was  being  raffled  off  at 
$50  a  chance.  Tickets  were  placed  on  sale  only  a  few  days  ago  and 
already  all  have  been  taken.  I  have  never  seen  so  many  stones, 
pearls  and  rings  assembled  together.” 

Stockton’s  original  Chinatown  was  located  on  the  south  bank  of 
Mormon  Slough  about  two  blocks  west  of  Center  Street  at  a  point 
where  it  makes  its  bend  from  a  short  northerly  to  a  westerly  reach. 
Here  the  Chinese  lived  in  shacks  built  of  refuse  lumber,  discarded 
boxes  and  scraps  of  tin,  with  occasionally  some  matted  tule  used  for 
roofing.  There  was  no  system  or  order  in  the  placing  of  the  shacks; 
if  a  passageway  was  left  for  access  to  the  openings  used  for  door¬ 
ways,  every  requirement  seemed  to  have  been  met. 

Fishing  and  laundry  work  appeared  to  be  the  only  vocational 
activities  of  the  resident  Chinese,  except  during  blackberrying 
season  in  early  summer,  when  half  the  Chinese  population  would 
be  upriver,  picking  blackberries,  while  the  other  half  was  cantering 
about  town  from  house  to  house,  selling  the  harvested  crop.  “Tun 
cinny  one  pong,”  or  ten  cents  a  pound,  was  the  price  at  which  they 
were  usually  offered,  but  as  the  market  was  soon  glutted,  the  price 
might  drop  to  “two  bitty  tlee  pong,”  or  two  bits  (twenty-five  cents) 
for  three  pounds,  which  was  about  the  cheapest  at  which  the  berries 
could  be  obtained. 

Some  of  the  berry  peddlers  were  quite  up-to-date  in  their  sales 
methods  and  needed  watching.  Each  one  carried  his  own  24-pound 
spring  scales,  but  it  was  advisable  for  the  housewife  to  check  them 
against  a  measure  of  her  own,  as  short- weigh  ting  was  not  infrequent. 
The  containers  in  which  the  berries  were  transported  were  buckets, 
each  in  a  sling  of  bamboo  strips,  two  being  carried  in  the  usual 
Chinese  fashion  at  the  ends  of  a  bamboo  shoulder  rod  or  pole.  The 
Chinese  dog  trot  during  the  blackberry  season  was  quite  as  familiar 
to  the  early  Stocktonian  as  though  he  had  seen  it  in  China. 

There  was  always  the  smell  of  fish  about  Chinatown.  Apparently 
the  chubs  and  suckers,  held  in  contempt  by  us  youngsters,  were 
quite  welcome  on  the  Chinese  hook  or  in  the  Chinese  net  —  and  great 
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quantities  of  them  could  be  seen  in  summer  and  in  the  fall,  strung 
out  on  lines  to  dry.  They  were  to  be  sent  back  to  China,  we  were 
told,  but  we  had  our  doubts. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  slough,  just  at  the  water’s  edge,  there 
were  a  number  of  tables  set  at  such  elevation  that  their  tops  were 
just  a  little  above  the  water  surface.  Here  was  the  Chinese  laundry 
of  the  day.  On  the  shore  side  of  the  table  stood  the  laundryman  up 
to  his  waist  in  water.  The  articles  to  be  washed  were  in  soak  in  a 
large  basket.  Spread  out  on  the  table,  a  shirt  was  first  treated  with 
soap,  then  dipped  into  the  slough  water.  Then,  held  at  one  end,  it 
was  used  as  a  club  to  pound  the  table.  More  wTater,  more  soap,  more 
pounding  after  reversing  ends —and  so  on  until  thoroughly  cleansed. 
This  process  was,  of  course,  destructive  to  buttons,  most  of  which, 
on  shirts  and  female  wearing  apparel,  were  at  that  time  of  porcelain. 
This  was  the  cause  of  much  complaint,  but  the  Chinaman  found  his 
way  out.  The  later  laundry  signs  all  carried  the  notice,  “Buttons 
sewed  on.” 

After  a  few  years  the  Chinaman’s  activities  were  extended  to 
vegetable  growing  and  to  the  peddling  of  these  harvests.  The  vege¬ 
tables  were  carried  about  in  the  same  fashion  in  large  baskets,  two 
of  which  when  well  filled  must  have  weighed  between  two  and  three 
hundred  pounds. 

There  was  a  small  patch  of  ground  just  west  of  the  cluster  of 
Chinese  shacks  which  some  enterprising  members  of  their  colony 
converted  into  a  vegetable  garden.  This  agricultural  venture  needed 
water  in  the  summer  months  and  to  get  it  a  Chinese  pump  was 
installed.  It  consisted  of  an  inclined  rectangular  box  of  wood  about 
three  by  six  inches  in  the  clear,  in  which  a  strip  of  canvas  traveled, 
to  which  small  blocks  of  wood  were  fastened  at  intervals  of  about 
eighteen  inches.  These  paddles  fitted  loosely  into  the  box,  so  that 
when  moved  along  up  the  incline,  they  dragged  along  the  water. 

The  canvas  strip  to  which  they  were  attached  was  set  in  motion 
by  being  passed  over  a  drum  which  was  rotated  by  a  treadmill,  all 
so  simply  arranged  that  it  fascinated  the  small  boy.  Many  a  time 
did  I  rest  on  the  oars  as  I  passed  this  Chinese  pump  to  watch  the 
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two  Chinamen,  with  elbows  resting  on  a  conveniently  placed  cross¬ 
bar,  climbing  from  pedal  to  pedal  as  the  shaft  turned  under  their 
weight  and  yet  never  gaining  in  elevation.  Four  pedals  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  each  man,  each  four  being  intermediate  in  position  to  the 
other  set,  so  that  the  two  operators  were  never  keeping  step.  This 
primitive  method  of  getting  an  irrigation  water  supply  by  man¬ 
power  must  be  a  commonplace  sight  in  China,  but  in  our  Western 
town  the  sight  of  these  treadmill  workers  with  their  bare  legs  and 
feet  and  tattered  clothing  had  the  fascination  of  the  grotesque. 

At  a  somewhat  later  period  I  became  familiar  with  the  downtown 
Chinese  headquarters  on  the  east  side  of  Hunter  Street,  about  mid¬ 
way  between  Weber  Avenue  and  Channel  Street.  We  boys  rated  this 
as  a  hotel.  Chinese  were  constantly  coming  and  going.  In  the  rear 
of  the  main  building  were  shedlike  structures,  at  the  tables  under 
which  at  almost  any  time  of  day  there  was  tea  drinking  and  rice 
eating  going  on.  The  rice  was  served  in  cups,  from  which  it  was 
shoveled  into  the  mouth  by  means  of  chopsticks,  a  proceeding  that 
was  sufficiently  strange  to  be  fascinating  to  us. 

At  this  early  period  all  Chinese  appeared  to  careless  American 
eyes  to  be  remarkably  alike  in  features  — and  all  were  called  “John.” 
There  were  but  few  women,  but  these,  too,  had  a  single  name  — 
“Mary.”  Because  of  the,  to  us,  strange  appearance  of  the  Chinese, 
the  menial  occupations  assigned  to  them,  their  modest  aspirations, 
their  submission  without  apparent  resentment  to  abuse  and  their 
being  content  with  the  simplest  kind  of  food  and  hovels  for  shelter, 
they  were  frequently  subjected  to  treatment  indicating  contempt, 
which  was  certainly  not  merited.  All  too  frequently  their  good  quali¬ 
ties— their  sobriety,  their  willingness  to  do  faithful  service  under 
trying  climatic  and  other  adverse  conditions,  and  their  dependa¬ 
bility,  had  been  overlooked. 

The  white  man’s  attitude  toward  them  has  often  been  unfair.  We 
now  know  that  when  individuals  of  the  Mongolian  race  advance 
from  childhood  to  maturity  in  an  American  or  European  environ¬ 
ment,  acquiring  the  Caucasian’s  point  of  view  and  habits  of  thought, 
the  racial  differences  largely  disappear.  Not  that  this  is  intended  as 
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an  argument  for  the  complete  abolishment  of  immigration  restric¬ 
tion  laws,  some  of  which  are  certainly  proper.  Were  the  Orientals 
permitted  to  enter  our  country  in  unchecked  numbers,  their  very 
good  qualities  of  thrift  and  industry  would  soon  crowd  us  from  the 
soil,  and  in  a  few  hundred  years  our  very  identity  as  Caucasians 
would  be  lost. 


San  Francisco 


In  1862  it  became  apparent  that  everything  possible  must  be  done 
to  preserve  our  mother  for  us.  She  was  no  longer  strong  and  well. 
Every  two  years  there  had  been  an  addition  to  the  family— Lottie 
first,  followed  by  myself,  then  Otto,  then  Carl  and  then  twins, 
Eugene  and  Moritz,  the  second  of  whom  lived  but  a  year,  and  then 
Mathilde,  who  also  was  called  away  in  infancy.  And  now  the  signs 
of  tuberculosis  were  all  too  apparent. 

Among  the  expedients  tried  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  our  loved 
patient  was  a  stay  at  the  water  cure  establishment  of  Dr.  Zeile  in 
San  Francisco.  I  was  selected  to  go  along  in  order  that  mother  might 
not  feel  too  lonesome.  And  so  one  day  in  1862  we  arrived  by  steamer 
in  San  Francisco.  After  being  established  in  our  rooms,  I  was  taken 
by  father  to  the  waterfront  and  to  other  places  of  interest,  with  the 
purpose,  of  course,  of  teaching  me  to  find  my  way  about. 

We  had  a  room  in  the  third  story  of  the  doctor’s  brick  building  on 
Pacific  Street,  where  most  of  my  time  was  spent  in  watching  the 
passing  throng  and  also  observing  the  activities  of  a  family  of  rats 
which  played  and  fed  around  the  landing  of  an  outside  stairway  in 
a  vacant  lot  opposite.  Presently  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be 
fine  sport  to  drop  little  balls  of  paper,  shells  of  nuts,  orange  peel, 
scraps  of  bread  and  almost  anything  else  that  came  to  the  mind  of  a 
small  boy,  on  the  high-topped  silk  hats  worn  by  many  of  the 
passers-by.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  expertness  at  this  game 
brought  complaint  to  the  downstairs  offices  and  such  dire  threats 
of  punishment  that  the  game  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Among  our  friends  living  in  San  Francisco  at  this  time  was  the 
LaFontaine  family.  They  lived,  I  believe,  over  his  place  of  business, 
which  was  a  printing  establishment  fronting  on  Merchant  Street 
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between  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Streets.  I  had  learned  the  way 
across  lots  to  Washington  Street  and  then  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  along 
a  narrow  passage  and  down  another  flight  to  Merchant  Street  and 
to  the  printing  shop.  Both  Mr.  LaFontaine  and  his  foreman  were 
kind  to  me  and  tried  to  provide  me  with  amusement,  which  con¬ 
sisted  mainly  in  unscrambling  “pie.”  I  attained  no  proficiency  at 
the  task,  however,  and  the  work  of  the  printer  lost  its  charm,  par¬ 
ticularly  after  the  foreman  was  hauled  over  the  coals  and  perhaps 
even  dismissed,  for  using  in  a  theater  poster  a  “V”  upside  down  in 
place  of  an  “A.”  His  explanation  was  that  all  of  the  “A’s”  of  the 
two-inch  sized  font  were  in  use  and,  at  any  rate,  no  mistake  in 
intent  could  be  made.  My  sympathy  was  with  the  foreman,  but  I 
felt  uncomfortable  and  thereafter  preferred  other  amusement. 

In  the  morning  I  always  had  my  lessons  in  reading  and  arith¬ 
metic.  Would  I  not  like  to  read  German?  If  I  could  learn  before  we 
left  San  Francisco,  we  would  get  some  story  books  and  I  would  then 
be  able  to  read  to  my  brothers.  I  have  no  recollection  of  how  much 
effort  it  may  have  required  to  master  the  fantastic  German  char¬ 
acters  that  represent  letters,  but  distinctly  remember  the  praise 
which  was  mine  when  I  demonstrated  the  new  accomplishment  at 
home  a  few  weeks  later  to  the  complete  surprise  of  everybody,  as 
my  learning  had  been  kept  a  secret. 

After  lessons  I  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  corner  of  Pacific  and 
Montgomery  Streets,  permission  being  sometimes  extended  to  tak¬ 
ing  a  ride  on  a  car  labeled  “North  Beach  and  South  Park,”  to  where 
at  North  Beach  I  could  see  the  animals  and  feed  the  bear.  I  was 
also  permitted  to  take  a  car  in  the  opposite  direction,  which  along 
some  route  got  out  to  the  Mission,  possibly  as  far  as  Fourteenth 
Street.  My  instructions  for  this  trip  were  to  ride  to  the  end  of  the 
carline  and  to  return  by  the  same  car.  Taking  this  literally,  I  one 
day  remained  in  the  car  while  the  conductor  took  an  hour  off.  I  was 
long  overdue  when  I  got  back  home,  much  to  the  relief  of  an  anxious 
mother  who  was  just  ready  to  enlist  the  help  of  friends  in  search  of 
a  missing  boy. 

The  waterfront  was  prohibited  for  solitary  roaming.  I  had,  of 
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course,  been  taken  to  see  it  with  father.  I  carry  the  impression  of  its 
first  view  with  me  to  this  day.  We  were  standing  one  morning  at 
the  land  end  of  the  '‘Long  Wharf”  on  Commercial  Street,  and  I 
distinctly  recall  how  it  led  off  into  distance  dimmed  by  fog,  farther 
than  I  could  see.  Out  a  little  way  there  was  a  shack — a  gatehouse, 
I  suppose  — then  on  past  this  went  the  wharf,  farther  and  farther,  to 
where  sky  and  water  met,  blending  together  in  a  dull  gray.  It  was 
one  of  those  days  of  light  fog  through  which  vision  could  not  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  end  of  the  wharf — and  I  carried  off  an  impression  of  the 
illimitable  which  has  never  been  effaced.  And  then  came  the  forest 
of  masts,  perfectly  bewildering,  and  the  busy  waterfront  scenes, 
and  the  tramp  back  home  of  a  tired  boy. 

Of  my  visits  to  North  Beach  I  recall  but  one.  The  beach  itself,  so 
far  as  I  then  knew,  did  not  exist  —  I  never  got  beyond  Warner’s 
monkey  and  bear  house.  This,  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  was  open 
to  the  south.  There  was  a  railing  which,  at  seven  years,  I  thought  a 
little  high,  to  keep  the  public  from  getting  too  close  to  the  animals. 
There  was  a  roof  sloping  toward  the  back.  There  was  a  central  post 
of  fair  dimensions  to  which  a  bear  was  chained,  and  there  was  a 
wire  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground  from  front  to  rear,  on  which 
slid  a  light  ring  at  the  end  of  a  chain,  whose  other  end  was  fastened 
to  a  belt  around  the  waist  of  a  very  lively  monkey. 

On  this  occasion  I  arrived  at  the  Beach  with  a  good-sized  bag  of 
peanuts,  and  took  great  delight  in  tossing  them  one  by  one  to  the 
bear.  I  had  taken  a  stand  directly  underneath  the  wire  along  which 
the  monkey’s  ring  could  slide  from  back  to  front,  giving  the  little 
beast  considerable  range  of  movement.  A  large  crowd  was  gathered 
and  was  watching  the  skill  of  the  bear  in  catching  the  nuts,  and  also 
the  grimaces  of  the  monkey,  which  was  displeased  at  seeing  the  bear 
get  all  the  food. 

At  last  the  monkey  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He  retired  to  the  rear 
wall,  lowered  himself  to  the  full  length  of  his  chain  and  then  pushed 
off  with  all  his  strength,  swinging  forward  as  his  ring  brought  up 
against  the  stop  at  the  end  of  the  wire,  and  extending  both  arms, 
succeeded  in  just  reaching  my  face,  which  was  well  over  the  railing. 
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The  result  was  a  startled  boy  with  scratches  on  both  cheeks  —  and  a 
crowd  which  cheered  the  monkey  to  the  echo.  Visits  to  the  North 
Beach  were  suspended  for  a  time  after  that. 

My  next  visit  to  the  Coast  was  nearly  ten  years  later.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  or  fall  of  1871 1  accepted  an  invitation  from  my  friends,  Stanton 
and  Melville  Carter,  to  accompany  them  on  a  wagon  trip  from 
Stockton  to  the  Coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Pigeon  Point.  The  invitation 
was  eagerly  accepted.  It  turned  out  that  their  father  had  some  sort 
of  partnership  arrangement  with  Timothy  Paige,  prominent  lumber 
merchant,  whose  land  holdings  were  extensive.  This  arrangement 
had  reference,  I  believe,  to  farming  operations  only.  At  any  rate, 
the  Coburn  properties  near  Pescadero  were  to  be  examined,  particu¬ 
larly  the  dairy  there  in  operation,  which  the  partners  had  some  idea 
might  be  taken  over  by  them. 

Of  course,  we  outfitted  suitably  for  the  wagon  trip.  There  would 
be  jack  rabbits  and  cottontails  on  the  wrest  side  and  in  the  Liver¬ 
more  Valley,  possibly  quail;  and  then  down  the  peninsula  there  was 
the  chance  of  larger  game.  Our  first  camp  was  at  an  uninviting  spot 
on  the  eastern  fringe  of  the  Coast  Range  foothills,  where  the  water 
was  strongly  alkaline  and  firewood  was  scarce.  Nevertheless  we 
enjoyed  our  cottontail  supper  and  were  off  again  bright  and  early 
the  next  morning. 

Oakland  at  that  time  was  already  a  promising  settlement;  the 
attractiveness  of  the  cottages  with  well  kept  gardens,  all  enclosed 
by  picket  fences,  has  left  a  pleasant  impression  on  my  memory. 
Arrived  by  ferry  in  San  Francisco,  we  drove  out  either  Mission  or 
Valencia  Street  to  about  22nd  or  23rd,  where  we  put  up  our  tent  in 
a  vacant  sand  lot,  alongside,  as  I  recall  it,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Paige. 
That  night  we  treated  ourselves  to  the  theater,  seeing  “Black  Hawk” 
or  some  such  melodrama,  which  we  viewed  from  the  “seventh 
heaven,”  as  the  topmost  gallery  was  called. 

Next  morning  we  accepted  an  invitation  to  breakfast,  which  Mrs. 
Paige  had  kindly  extended,  and  I  was  deeply  impressed  by  my  first 
introduction  to  the  polite  society  of  the  metropolis.  Our  homespun 
camping  outfits  did  not  prevent  us  from  being  accorded  a  most 
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courteous  and  kindly  reception.  Having  grown  up  in  circumstances 
which  compelled  simplicity  in  our  home  life,  where  the  general  rule 
of  “everyone  must  help  himself”  prevailed,  I  was  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  gracious  way  in  which  Mrs.  Paige  presided  over  the 
breakfast  table.  It  was  a  novelty  to  be  asked,  would  I  take  coffee 
and  cream  and  sugar,  to  have  the  eggs  broken  for  me  into  a  cup, 
and  to  have  every  want  anticipated.  This  was  all  so  different  from 
the  table  at  home,  where  the  food  was  served  on  platters  that  were 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  and  every  one  looked  out  for  himself! 

Me  left  San  Francisco  by  the  road  along  the  bay  shore,  crossing 
Mission  Creek  on  the  long  toll  bridge,  and  then  at  Redwood  City 
turned  to  the  west  across  the  mountains  to  Spanishtown  at  Half¬ 
moon  Bay.  I  carry  several  distinct  impressions  of  the  trip.  One  is  of 
the  hot  dusty  ride  southward  from  Spanishtown.  The  dust  must 
have  been  from  six  to  eight  inches  deep.  Another  relates  to  the 
sacks  of  beans  stacked  on  the  hill  tops  at  points  along  the  road. 
I  have  often  wondered  since  then  whether  my  impression  of  the 
extent  of  the  bean-growing  industry  of  this  region,  as  obtained  on 
this  trip,  was  not  somewhat  exaggerated. 

M  e  reached  our  destination  late  one  afternoon  and  were  given  the 
freedom  of  the  ranch.  That  evening  the  conversation  turned  upon 
grizzly  bears,  it  developing  that  the  night  before  a  colt  had  been 
killed  by  a  grizzly  in  the  corral  just  north  of  our  bunkhouse.  Before 
retiring  that  night,  the  three  of  us  boys  held  council  and  resolved 
the  next  day  should  be  devoted  to  a  grizzly  hunt.  We  had  a  rifle, 
rather  light,  of  the  old  muzzle-loading  type,  a  shotgun.  No.  11,  very 
dependable,  a  Colt’s  revolver  (five-shooter) ,  and  a  rather  doubtful 
ten-barrel  revolving  pepper-box.  Our  program  was  to  give  the  bear 
all  we  could  from  pistols  and  the  rifle  and  then  await  his  coming, 
being  prepared  to  bore  two  holes  through  him  at  close  range  with 
the  shotgun. 

We  found  the  bear  tracks  all  right  next  morning  and  were  not  a 
little  surprised  at  their  size.  They  were  as  big  as  dinner  plates.  But 
we  followed  them,  finally  being  led  into  a  ravine  quite  densely 
wooded.  After  a  time  it  became  a  hands  and  knees  proposition  in 
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the  underbrush,  the  rifle  in  the  lead.  But  we  lost  the  bear’s  trail  and 
finally  took  to  more  open  hillside  and,  as  I  now  look  at  it,  were  very 
fortunate  in  not  finding  the  grizzly. 

We  got  into  other  mischief,  however.  Finding  ourselves  alongside 
of  a  lumber  flume,  we  enjoyed  the  sport  of  checking  the  run  of 
lumber  until  the  flume  was  jammed  to  overflowing  and  then  watch¬ 
ing  the  resulting  rush  as  the  timber  was  released.  About  the  third 
or  fourth  time,  however,  we  held  the  jam  too  long.  The  boards 
wedged  in  so  tight  and  were  coming  so  fast  from  above  that  the 
breaking  of  the  jam  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  hopeless. 

We  now  had  to  get  to  work  in  earnest.  Like  demons  we  went  at  it. 
Piece  after  piece  was  pulled  out.  For  several  hundred  yards  above 
us  the  flume  was  now  overflowing.  It  looked  like  a  hopeless  task, 
when  all  at  once  we  broke  out  a  timber  that  was  particularly  tightly 
wedged  in  — and  the  whole  mass  moved  forward,  slowly  at  first  and 
then  with  a  rush.  Our  next  concern  was  to  get  out  of  sight  and  as  far 
away  from  the  flume  as  possible,  because  we  did  not  care  to  be 
charged  with  any  responsibility  for  the  inconvenience  which  must 
have  resulted  from  the  lumber  jam  in  the  flume. 

Nothing  came  of  the  negotiations  by  Carter  for  taking  over  the 
Coburn  dairy,  and  we  were  soon  ready  for  the  return  trip.  But  first 
we  visited  Pebble  Beach  at  Pescadero  and  loaded  up  with  a  fine 
assortment  of  pebbles.  From  Spanish  town  I  traveled  by  stage  to 
San  Mateo  and  was  much  interested  in  a  conversation  between  two 
fellow  passengers  which  was  in  no  small  part  shaped  to  make  an 
impression  on  me,  although  I  declined  to  participate,  other  than  to 
reply  generally  in  monosyllables  when  directly  addressed.  The  old 
graybearded  gentleman  was  the  expounder  of  a  belief  in  the  here¬ 
after,  according  to  which  even  momentary  impressions  would  live 
forever.  Nothing  could  be  lost;  everything  would  be  re-encountered 
in  the  life  beyond  the  grave.  The  lady  to  whom  he  was  talking,  of 
the  old  maid  type,  was  evidently  a  proselyte  full  of  questions  and  of 
a  desire  to  know  more  specifically.  It  was  all  obviously  directed  at 
me,  but  I  remained  unconverted  and  I  think  they  put  me  down  as  a 
dull,  unresponsive  traveling  companion. 
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At  the  Coburn  dairy  we  had  a  peaceable  encounter  with  a  pole¬ 
cat.  Before  bedtime  a  visit  to  the  milkhouse  was  customary.  The 
milk  was  set  out  in  flat  pans  ranged  upon  shelflike  supports  formed 
by  two  parallel  narrow  strips  of  wood.  These  supports  ran  along  the 
walls  of  the  milkhouse  and  also  extended  out  from  the  wall  along 
lines  of  posts  that  were  provided  to  make  fullest  possible  use  of  the 
floor  space.  At  one  of  these  visits  we  noted  a  peculiar  clicking  sound, 
which  one  of  the  Carter  boys  recognized  at  once  as  the  patter  of  the 
claws  of  a  polecat. 

It  took  us  a  few  minutes  in  the  dim  light  which  our  lantern 
afforded  to  locate  the  animal.  The  diminutive,  beautiful  little  crea¬ 
ture  was  on  one  of  the  shelf  strips  four  or  five  feet  above  the  floor. 
It  did  not  seem  disturbed  by  our  approach,  which,  needless  to  say, 
was  not  too  close.  Aside  from  our  own  danger,  if  it  were  aroused, 
there  was  the  safety  of  the  entire  day’s  output  of  the  dairy  to  think 
of.  The  skunk  maneuvered  a  little  to  find  a  point  where  it  could 
swing  down  to  the  next  lower  shelf  and  repeated  this  performance 
until  it  reached  the  floor.  We  had  no  trouble  in  driving  it  along  the 
base  of  the  wall  half  way  around  the  room  to  the  open  door. 

Another  experience  near  Stockton,  this  time  with  a  full  grown 
skunk  of  a  large  size,  was  more  exciting.  On  one  of  my  earlier  hunt¬ 
ing  trips,  when  I  was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  I  and  the  bearer  of 
my  game  bag,  Frank  Kendall,  found  ourselves  in  the  field  just  east 
of  Carlin’s  (where  the  Jackson  Baths  was  later  located)  at  about 
four  o’clock  one  morning.  It  was  not  yet  daylight.  There  was  a  patch 
of  weeds  in  the  corner  of  the  field,  probably  left  uncultivated 
because  of  some  difficulty  in  plowing  around  several  oaks  that  were 
grouped  there.  In  the  dim  light  of  breaking  day  I  stood,  gun  in 
hand,  prepared  for  cottontails  or  jack  rabbits  that  might  be  about 
at  that  hour  of  the  morning. 

We  presently  noted  something  dark  bobbing  up  and  down,  for  all 
the  world  like  a  hawk  picking  some  carcass  to  pieces.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  approaching  within  range,  but  it  was  too  dark  to  see 
the  sights  of  the  gun.  I  fired  and  we  both  ran  to  the  spot,  to  find 
only  a  large  squirrel  hole.  Without  a  moment’s  hesitation  I  handed 
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my  gun  to  Frank  and  plunged  my  arm  down,  getting  hold  of  some¬ 
thing  which  at  first  I  took  to  be  the  tail  feathers  of  the  hawk.  It  was 
all  I  could  do  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  claws  digging  into  the 
earth  for  a  hold,  but  I  succeeded— and  presently  found  that  I  held 
a  struggling  skunk  of  the  largest  size  by  the  tail! 

It  came  out  easily  toward  the  last,  like  the  cork  from  a  bottle. 
By  the  time  the  body  was  in  sight,  I  was  on  my  feet.  And  there  I 
stood,  with  the  wildly  thrashing  animal  at  arm’s  length,  afraid  of 
consequences  if  I  let  go!  I  called  upon  Frank  to  shoot  his  head  off, 
but  he  was  still  inexperienced  with  firearms,  having  fired  off  a  gun 
but  once  or  twice  before,  and  was  afraid  to  risk  it.  Meanwhile  I  could 
hold  the  heavy  weight  no  longer,  and  called  to  Frank  to  run  for  it. 

Holding  the  animal  as  far  from  me  as  possible  directly  over  the 
wide  mouth  of  the  squirrel  hole,  I  let  go  —  and  sprinted  until  I  was 
well  out  of  range.  The  skunk  immediately  let  go  also  and  the  smell 
in  that  neighborhood  was  “something  awful”  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
But  we  had  escaped  any  direct  consequence  of  my  foolhardiness. 
And  we  had  demonstrated  from  our  own  experience  the  truth  of  the 
statement  frequently  discredited  that  the  skunk  cannot  discharge 
its  acrid,  foul-smelling  spray  unless  it  is  free  to  arch  its  tail  above 
its  back. 


Earthquakes 


On  October  20,  1868,  accompanied  by  my  brother  Otto  and  Frank 
Kendall,  I  was  at  the  edge  of  the  tules  just  south  of  Stockton.  We 
had  spent  the  early  hours  of  the  day  duck  hunting  and  were  now 
ready  to  return  home.  It  was  twenty  minutes  after  eight  in  the 
morning. 

The  rule  was  strict  in  our  house  that  the  gun  (mine  was  the  only 
one  in  the  family)  should  never  be  brought  home  loaded.  As  this 
was  in  the  days  of  the  muzzle-loading  shotgun,  there  were  two  loads 
to  be  shot  off.  Otto  was  to  have  one  and  Frank  the  other.  Otto  had 
the  gun  at  his  shoulder  and  was  aiming  at  a  meadow  lark.  Before  he 
was  ready  to  pull  the  trigger,  however,  the  lark  took  alarm  and  at 
the  same  time  I  noticed  a  peculiar  wobbling  of  the  gun  barrel. 

We  all  three  “felt  funny,”  as  we  afterward  expressed  it,  that  is, 
uncomfortable  at  the  stomach,  as  though  in  an  elevator  too  elastic- 
ally  supported.  And  then  came  a  roar,  like  the  rumbling  of  distant 
thunder,  caused  by  the  simultaneous  rising  of  millions  of  water 
birds.  The  air  to  the  west  became  black  with  flying  birds;  to  the  east 
some  cattle  had  taken  fright  and  with  heads  lowered  and  tails  in 
the  air,  were  racing  across  the  plain.  And  the  plains  themselves  had 
lost  their  stability— distinctly  we  saw  them  in  motion,  wave  suc¬ 
ceeding  wave,  like  an  agitated  sea. 

Surely,  we  concluded,  this  is  the  worst  earthquake  ever  experi¬ 
enced,  and  it  must  have  done  much  damage  in  Stockton.  We 
hurried  home,  expecting  to  discover  the  place  in  ruins,  only  to  find 
that  damage  was  nominal.  Despite  the  severity  of  the  shock,  which 
is  still  referred  to  as  one  of  the  worst  ever  recorded  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  there  were  no  buildings  shaken  down  in  Stockton  and 
only  a  little  damage  done  elsewhere.  There  was  a  crack  in  the  new 
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Odd  Fellows  Building  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Hunter  and  Main 
Streets  from  cornice  to  foundation,  but  for  the  most  part  the  frame 
structures  of  the  period  adjusted  themselves  to  the  unusual  stress 
without  visible  harm. 

Most  people  have  the  idea  that  modern  earthquakes,  such  as  the 
San  Francisco  shock  of  1906  and  the  great  Tokyo  quake,  are  much 
more  severe  than  any  which  have  previously  occurred  because  they 
have  resulted  in  greater  damage.  Actually  one  of  the  most  severe 
earthquakes  ever  to  have  taken  place  in  the  United  States  was  in 
the  Ohio  Valley  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But 
because  the  region  was  practically  uninhabited  at  the  time,  with 
no  man-made  structures  of  importance  to  be  destroyed,  it  is  hardly 
remembered. 

Most  of  the  great  relics  of  antiquity,  such  as  the  temples  of  Egypt 
and  the  ruins  of  buildings  in  Italy  and  Greece,  have  been  destroyed, 
not  by  the  hand  of  man  nor  the  weathering  of  the  ages,  but  initially 
as  the  result  of  earthquakes.  Some  of  these  severe  shocks  have 
recurred  at  intervals  of  several  hundred  years.  We  do  not  have  the 
record  of  earth  movements  in  the  area  of  the  United  States  for  more 
than  two  or  three  hundred  years  even  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  and 
for  a  far  shorter  time  in  the  western  sections  of  the  country.  No  one 
can  say  with  certainty  that  any  area  is  immune. 

In  the  same  year  of  1868  on  the  morning  of  November  14th,  at 
which  time  I  had  attained  the  age  of  thirteen  and  a  half  years,  I  was 
up  at  about  half  past  three  and  was  slipping  into  my  clothes  in  a 
room  which  had  two  windows  toward  the  east  and  one  toward  the 
north.  Everything  required  for  a  hunting  trip  had  been  laid  out  the 
evening  before  and  no  light  was  lit,  the  stars  in  a  cloudless  sky 
furnishing  all  the  light  that  was  needed.  It  was  my  custom  thus  to 
make  my  preparations  in  nearly  complete  darkness  in  order  that 
my  brothers,  who  were  asleep  in  the  same  upstairs  room,  should  not 
be  disturbed  by  my  early  departure. 

Presently  the  room  became  suddenly  light  as  day.  Thrning  toward 
the  windows  which  opened  to  the  east  upon  a  flat  portico  roof 
extending  along  the  front  of  the  house,  I  saw  brilliant  light  spots, 
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as  from  a  bright  lantern  shining  through  the  windows,  pass  rapidly 
across  the  floor  of  the  room  from  north  to  south.  The  illumination 
lasted  hardly  so  long  as  it  takes  to  tell  it.  Nowadays  one  would 
accept  the  easy  explanation  of  passing  automobile  lights,  if  one 
could  figure  a  way  to  have  these  illuminate  the  floor  instead  of  the 
ceiling.  But  there  was  no  such  possibility  in  those  days  — and  I  was 
thoroughly  mystified.  While  I  was  still  pondering  upon  the  unusual 
occurrence,  the  room  again  became  light  as  before  and  I  rushed  to 
the  window  in  time  to  see  a  magnificent  meteor  whose  diameter, 
after  a  lapse  of  more  than  fifty  years,  I  am  inclined  to  place  at  about 
one-fourth  that  of  the  moon,  sweep  majestically  across  the  eastern 
sky  and  disappear  far  to  the  north. 

Strange  indeed,  thought  I,  that  two  such  marvelously  brilliant 
meteors  should  follow  one  another  so  closely,  apparently  over  a 
similar  course.  I  was  still  at  the  window  revolving  this  matter  in  my 
mind  when  I  happened  to  look  up  at  the  heavens  to  the  southeast 
and  to  my  intense  surpise  saw  the  sky  alive  with  shooting  stars. 
Not  one  or  two,  or  a  succession  of  meteors,  but  many— I  thought 
perhaps  a  hundred  — visible  at  the  same  instant.  Truly  the  stars 
seemed  to  have  been  cut  loose.  Every  few  seconds  the  scene  was 
enlivened  by  meteors  of  more  than  ordinary  brilliancy  and  every 
few  minutes  a  large  meteor  comparable  with  those  first  noted  took 
its  long  graceful  course  across  the  sky  to  disappear  in  the  north  or, 
hidden  from  view  by  the  house,  in  the  southwest. 

I  aroused  the  household  and  rushed  my  preparations  to  get  out 
of  doors  for  a  better  view.  It  was  my  task  to  milk  the  cow  before 
leaving  home  on  these  hunting  excursions.  Ordinarily  the  milking 
was  done  in  a  shed,  but  on  this  occasion  I  led  the  cow  out  into  the 
open  into  a  position  that  gave  me  a  clear  view  of  the  southeastern 
sky,  where  the  intensity  of  the  display  continued  at  its  height. 

The  large  meteors  were  numerous.  More  of  them  took  a  course 
from  the  southeast  across  the  eastern  sky  toward  the  north  than 
from  the  southeast  across  the  southern  sky.  None  were  observed 
to  descend  to  the  horizon. 

I  listened  very  carefully  for  a  sound  from  above,  particularly 
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after  the  visible  explosion  of  some  of  the  meteors,  but  I  could  hear 
nothing.  There  were  many  such  explosions.  I  remember  one  meteor 
distinctly,  which  started  in  the  southeast,  crossed  the  eastern  sky 
almost  horizontally,  approaching  nearer  to  the  horizon  as  it  crossed 
the  meridian  far  to  the  north,  then  exploded  with  a  red  and  green 
light  much  in  the  nature  of  a  skyrocket,  sending  off  a  lesser  member 
at  an  angle  toward  the  earth,  while  the  rest,  covering  four  or  five 
degrees  more,  exploded  again  and  disappeared.  Several  times  I  fan¬ 
cied  that  luminous  trails  remained  visible  after  the  large  meteors, 
but  did  not  feel  sure  at  this  time. 

It  was  probably  four  o’clock  when  I  called  for  the  companion  who 
was  to  accompany  me  on  my  hunting  expedition,  and  he  in  turn 
aroused  his  family  to  see  the  great  celestial  fireworks.  A  few  minutes 
later  we  were  on  the  road  afoot,  traveling  southeastward  and  south¬ 
ward  toward  French  Camp.  As  we  walked  along,  our  eyes  were 
constantly  on  the  sky,  where,  although  the  period  of  maximum 
display  appeared  to  have  already  passed,  there  were  still  large 
meteors.  The  point  in  the  sky  where  they  seemed  to  originate  and 
where  they  were  most  numerous,  gradually  became  less  well  defined. 
The  morning  haze,  too,  began  to  interfere  with  a  clear  view  of  the 
heavens. 

It  was  probably  between  4: 30  and  5: 00  o’clock  when  one  of  the 
larger  meteors  took  a  course  across  the  southern  sky  from  east  to 
west.  This  meteor  left  in  its  wake  an  unmistakable  luminous  trail 
which  was  visible  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  probably  for  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  or  longer.  As  I  now  recall  it,  it  was  between  45  and  60  degrees 
above  the  horizon.  Gradually  this  luminous  trail  drifted  out  of  its 
straight  alignment  and  ultimately  assumed  the  shape  of  a  reversed 
letter  “S”  before  it  was  entirely  dissipated.  Before  day  broke  the 
mists  of  morning  had  made  further  observation  impossible. 

The  point  in  the  heavens  where  the  meteors  were  bunched,  as 
explained,  was  in  the  southeast,  probably  a  little  more  east  than 
south  when  first  noted,  and  perhaps  35  to  45  degrees  above  the 
horizon.  I  am  noting  this  position  entirely  from  memory,  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  points  of  the  compass  and  from  a  recollection  of 
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the  angle  at  which  the  display  was  seen  when  first  viewed  from  the 
windows  of  an  upstairs  room  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  house 
fronting  toward  the  east. 

During  the  next  few  days  I  looked  in  vain  in  the  Stockton  papers 
for  some  account  of  the  phenomenon.  It  seemed  to  have  passed  by 
without  a  record  having  been  made  of  it  in  the  public  press.  This 
was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  off  the  coast,  where  navigators 
should  have  made  note  of  the  phenomenon  in  their  log  books,  and 
in  such  cities  as  San  Francisco,  where  there  are  always  many  astir, 
fogs  obscured  the  sky. 

On  the  eastern  coast  there  were,  of  course,  competent  observa¬ 
tories,  but  either  the  display  was  local  to  our  heavens  over  Stockton 
or  daylight  had  already  come  before  the  more  spectacular  aspects 
of  the  shower  of  meteorites  occurred.  California  at  that  period  had 
no  such  vigil-keeping  scientific  observers,  apparently  — and  in  the 
country  and  smaller  towns  of  the  interior,  where  the  event  could 
readily  have  been  witnessed,  there  were  apparently  few  abroad. 
I  have  since  been  told  that  some  mention  of  the  event  did  appear  in 
a  Los  Angeles  paper,  in  San  Jose  and  possibly  elsewhere,  but  at  the 
time  I  thought  it  had  been  entirely  overlooked. 

I  learned  later  that  the  shooting  stars  I  thus  witnessed  in  1868 
belong  to  the  Leonids,  a  mass  of  interstellar  rubble  whose  path  in 
space  is  annually  crossed  by  the  earth  about  November  12  to  14. 
Meteoric  displays  of  special  brilliance  seem  to  have  occurred  at 
intervals  of  from  33  to  34  years,  two  at  least  being  reported  by 
reliable  witnesses.  One  of  these  was  the  great  “shower  of  fire”  which 
was  observed  on  November  13,  1833,  from  the  West  Indies,  from 
various  ships,  and  in  British  America.  There  are  popular  accounts 
of  notable  displays  of  shooting  stars  at  earlier  periods  throughout 
history,  most  of  which  can  be  roughly  fitted  into  the  33-  to  34-year 
interval  pattern.  At  any  rate,  the  astronomers  confidently  expected 
such  a  meteoric  shower  in  1868  or  1869.  Indeed,  the  beginning  of 
the  display  seems  to  have  been  reported  by  Professor  H.  A.  Newton 
from  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  who  counted  some  5,000  meteors 
between  two  o’clock  and  daybreak.  I  have  never  seen  any  adequate 
account  of  the  splendors  of  the  event  as  I  witnessed  it,  however. 
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At  the  time  of  the  1868  shower  of  meteors,  I  was  too  young  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  making  an  immediate  record  of  what 
I  had  seen;  neither  did  it  occur  to  me  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  meteors.  Of  those  which  were  materially  larger  than  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude  there  were  often  several  in  sight  at  the  same 
instant.  A  few  meteors  had  diameters  approximately  one-fourth  of 
the  moon’s  diameter.  The  larger  meteors  during  the  hours  of  maxi¬ 
mum  density  may  have  numbered  from  500  to  1,000.  Large  and 
small,  in  the  region  of  maximum  display,  there  were  probably  as 
many  as  sixty  in  sight  at  one  time  — that  is,  within  a  circle  of  about 
45  degrees  in  diameter.  Assuming  that  the  average  time  that  a 
meteor  was  visible  was  one  second,  it  will  be  seen  that  some  3,000 
to  4,000  entered  the  atmosphere  within  an  area  of  about  13,000 
square  miles  every  minute,  or  possibly  200,000  or  more  in  an  hour. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  visible  part  of  a  meteor’s  course  ordi¬ 
narily  lies  at  an  altitude  of  from  40  to  80  miles  above  the  earth’s 
surface.  On  the  assumption  that  there  were  in  fact  sixty  meteors  in 
sight  at  one  time  and  that  all  of  these  are  within  the  inverted  frus- 
trum  of  an  oblique  45  degree  cone,  the  apex  of  which  was  at  the 
point  of  observation  at  the  earth’s  surface  and  the  small  end  at 
40  miles  above  the  earth,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  meteorites  of  1868 
traveled  in  space  at  an  average  distance  of  about  15  to  20  miles  one 
from  the  other. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  estimate  their  average  weight.  Professor  New¬ 
ton  tells  us  that  a  solid  body  as  small  as  a  grain  of  coarse  sand, 
entering  the  atmosphere  at  the  great  velocity  with  which  the 
Leonids  are  met,  may  generate  sufficient  heat  and  light  to  become 
visible  from  the  earth.  Of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  meteors 
which  came  within  my  range  of  vision  on  this  occasion,  those  which 
exceeded  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  apparent  luminosity  could 
be  numbered  in  the  hundreds;  the  great  majority  of  them  were 
small.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  average  weight  of  these 
meteoroids  may  be  estimated  by  scientists  at  only  a  fraction  of 
an  ounce. 

That  they  were  solid  bodies  seems  to  be  unquestionable.  A  gas  or 
liquid  could  not  be  held  together  in  space,  or  long  enough,  in  contact 
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with  the  earth’s  atmosphere,  to  produce  the  brilliant  light  effect 
which  accompanies  the  entrance  of  the  meteoroid  into  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  Moreover,  their  chemical  composition  was  such  that  they 
were  dissipated  before  they  could  reach  the  ground.  If  this  were  not 
the  case,  some  of  them  must  have  been  heard  by  me,  as,  judging 
from  the  number  of  large  “stars,”  there  should  have  been  about  six¬ 
teen  thuds  per  hour  per  square  mile.  No  meteoroid  of  the  Leonids 
and  no  fragment  from  any  of  these  showers  has  ever  been  seen  to  fall 
to  the  ground,  or  has  been  subsequently  found. 

This  fact  leads  to  the  query  whether  the  substance  of  which  they 
are  composed  is  the  same  as  that  of  meteorites  which  have  been 
recovered.  Why  are  they  entirely  dissipated  before  reaching  the 
ground?  Is  this  due  solely  to  the  great  velocity  at  which  they  enter 
the  atmosphere  (which  must  be  about  40  to  45  miles  per  second  as 
computed  by  astronomers) ,  or  are  they  composed  of  materials  that 
are  more  readily  volatile  than  the  aerolites  which  reach  the  ground 
in  solid  form?  If  there  is  a  difference,  does  this  not  suggest  a  mate¬ 
rially  different  origin? 

Although  astronomers  predicted  a  recurrence  of  the  November 
Leonid  meteorite  display  for  1899, 1900  or  1901,  it  escaped  observa¬ 
tion.  As  it  has  hitherto  been  generally  supposed  that  the  densest 
part  of  the  stream  had  also  been  missed  by  the  earth  in  the  years 
1868  to  1869,  some  astronomers  have  held  that  the  attenuation  of 
the  stream  had  become  too  great  for  any  further  meteoric  displays 
on  November  13th  or  14th.  Possibly  this  record  of  what  occurred 
in  1868  may  lead  to  a  modification  of  this  conclusion. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection,  however,  that  the  English 
astronomers  Downing  and  Stoney  contend  that  subsequent  to  1866 
a  disturbing  influence  has  been  exerted  by  the  planets  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  upon  the  orbit  of  that  particular  portion  of  the  stream  of 
Leonids  through  which  the  earth  passed  when  I  witnessed  them. 
The  path  of  this  portion  of  the  meteoroids  has  been  so  deflected, 
according  to  their  calculations,  that  at  future  returns  it  will  be  about 
1,500,000  miles  nearer  to  the  sun  in  November  than  it  was  in  1868. 
If  they  are  right,  the  display  which  I  and  my  immediate  family  wit¬ 
nessed  may  well  have  been  the  last  appearance  of  the  Leonids. 


Early  Journeys 


In  the  present  day  of  well-paved  roads,  making  centers  of  popula¬ 
tion  everywhere  accessible,  it  is  difficult  to  picture  fairly  the  handi¬ 
cap  which  had  to  be  overcome  by  the  pioneer  settlers.  In  the  earliest 
of  father’s  letters  from  California  he  refers  to  the  bad  roads.  And 
after  mother  joined  him  there  is  frequent  reference  to  the  difficulties 
caused  by  them.  More  than  once  she  was  confined  to  the  house  for 
weeks  at  a  time  because  the  mud  made  it  impossible  for  a  woman 
to  venture  out. 

Once  in  the  severe  winter  of  1852-53  a  family  of  three  had  come 
to  the  Grunsky  place  near  Pleasant  Springs  for  an  afternoon’s  visit. 
When  it  presently  began  to  rain,  they  started  for  home.  But  their 
buggy  broke  down  as  a  result  of  the  rough  going  and  they  had  to 
return  to  spend  the  night.  It  was  six  weeks  before  they  were  able  to 
leave.  “Just  over  the  holidays,”  mother’s  diary  records.  “Very 
inconvenient.” 

Out  from  Stockton  there  were  roads  north  toward  Woodbridge 
and  south  toward  French  Camp  and  easterly  intermediate  between 
these  extremes,  radiating  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  toward  various 
foothill  regions.  Westward  were  the  “tides,”  reachable  by  boat,  but 
not  by  horse  and  wagon. 

These  several  roads  were  not  much  more  than  wagon  tracks.  In 
the  long  dry  summer  they  were  covered  with  dust,  the  finely  pulver¬ 
ized  clay,  frequently  six  to  ten  inches  deep,  and  in  winter  there  were 
deep  ruts  in  the  black  clay  mud.  There  might  be  half  a  dozen  tracks, 
of  which  the  teamster  took  his  choice.  To  be  up  to  the  hubs  in  the 
mud  caused  no  worry,  provided  only  that  there  was  something  firm 
at  the  bottom  of  the  rut.  All  too  frequently,  however,  there  was 
insufficient  support  for  wheels  and  hoofs  and  pulling  became  too 
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heavy  for  the  string  of  mules  or  horses.  Then  the  shovel  came  into 
play  and  with  much  labor  the  wheels  were  dug  out  for  a  new  start. 

Driving  of  the  long  string  of  mules  or  horses  was  by  means  of  a 
4 ‘jerk  line.”  The  teamster  rode  the  nigh  (left)  wheel  horse  and  gave 
his  commands  to  the  leaders.  A  steady  pull  on  the  jerk  line  would 
bring  the  outfit  into  a  left  turn,  while  short  jerks  on  the  line  would 
turn  the  leaders  to  the  right.  There  was  usually  a  large  wagon  with 
high  board  sides  of  the  prairie  schooner  type  in  front,  and  a  trailer, 
or  perhaps  two,  behind.  From  twelve  to  twenty-eight  mules  or 
horses  would  complete  the  outfit.  The  teamsters  took  great  pride  in 
their  teams,  as  their  string  of  animals  was  called,  and  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  harness.  The  leaders,  as  a  rule,  sometimes  all  of  the 
horses  in  an  outfit,  carried  on  the  harness  ornamental  bows  with  a 
string  of  bells. 

Mother’s  diary  mentions  her  trials  from  the  dust  raised  by  such 
teams  as  they  passed  our  house.  Sometimes  the  wash  hanging  on  the 
line  was  so  dirtied  that  it  had  to  be  done  over —a  full  day’s  work  lost. 
After  one  or  two  such  experiences,  she  learned  to  hang  the  clothes 
out  in  the  evening  so  that  they  would  dry  over  night,  when  traffic 
was  at  a  standstill. 

Born  as  I  was  on  the  plains  of  California’s  great  central  valley, 
with  the  Sierra  only  a  blue  fringe  on  the  eastern  horizon  and  the 
Coast  Range  a  similar  fringe  on  the  west,  I  had  as  a  boy  no  real 
conception  of  what  a  mountain  might  be.  What  this  means  is 
hard  to  understand  in  these  days  of  quick  and  easy  means  of 
communication . 

I  must  have  been  six  or  seven  years  of  age  when  father  first  took 
me  along  on  one  of  his  many  business  trips  into  the  mountains.  It 
was  a  hot  summer  day.  I  grew  tired  of  counting  ground  squirrels  and 
jack  rabbits  and  fell  asleep.  Presently  I  was  awakened  and  to  my 
still  blurred  vision  as  I  opened  my  eyes  there  appeared,  paralleling 
our  road  at  the  right,  an  immense  rooflike  slope.  I  was  long  laughed 
at  thereafter  because  my  first  question  as  I  rubbed  my  eyes  was, 
“Why  did  they  build  such  a  big  barn?” 

We  were  out  on  the  Calaveras  road  not  far  from  McQueen’s  and 
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put  up  for  the  night  at  Shaefer’s  Hotel.  I  went  to  bed  happy,  with 
permission  to  climb  the  hills  next  morning  before  breakfast.  This 
I  did  and  still  recall  the  sensation  of  helplessness  that  overcame  me 
on  my  run  down  the  hill  when  I  had  acquired  so  much  speed  and 
momentum  that  I  could  not  stop  but  just  had  to  keep  running  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  myself  all  the  way  to  the  bottom. 

I  remember  nothing  further  of  this  trip  except  that  I  filled  a  box 
with  wonderful  pebbles  from  the  bed  of  a  mountain  stream  and  that 
our  return  was  at  night  and  that  a  fence  inexplicably  erected  across 
a  public  road  presently  brought  our  team  to  a  full  stop.  After  some 
investigation,  with  the  aid  of  a  lantern,  the  boards  were  knocked  off 
and  having  thus  taken  part  in  who  knows  what  private  feud,  we 
proceeded  on  our  way  toward  home  and  a  late  but  very  welcome 
supper. 

This  earliest  experience  in  the  mountains  was  soon  followed  by 
many  others.  Some  of  these  were  made  by  my  father  and  friends 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  vacant  government  land  open  to  pre¬ 
emption,  but  there  was  always  some  doubt  about  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  despite  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  vigorous  growth  of  oaks, 
the  rich  soil  apparent  in  the  creek  banks  and  the  mounds  of  earth 
of  satisfactory  mellow  darkness  thrown  out  of  their  burrows  by  the 
ground  squirrels. 

Other  trips  were  made  to  the  copper  mines,  where  long  hours 
would  be  spent  at  various  prospects,  at  each  of  which  two  men  were 
sinking  a  shaft.  There  were  always  two  — one  at  the  winch  on  the 
surface,  the  other  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  digging  deeper 
and  filling  the  bucket. 

These  trips  to  the  foothills,  however,  generally  stopped  short  of 
the  real  mountains.  Occasionally  one  would  be  extended  as  far  as 
the  sugar  pine  regions,  where  I  was  fascinated  by  the  gracefully 
irregular  trees  with  their  bunches  of  long  cones  dangling  from  the 
tips  of  the  branches. 

1  have  a  distinct  impression  of  an  early  inquiry  into  the  reason 
why  so  many  trees  had  a  deep  axe-wound  four  or  five  feet  above 
the  ground.  I  learned  that  these  trees  had  been  found  by  shake 
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splitters  to  have  an  unsatisfactory  grain.  Each  sugar  pine,  before 
being  felled,  was  thus  tested  to  see  whether  it  would  split  true.  The 
tests  did  not  always  tell  the  full  story.  Many  a  fine  tree  was  cut 
down  and  because  its  grain  was  not  perfectly  true,  was  allowed  to 
rot  where  it  had  fallen.  Of  other  trees  there  would  sometimes  be 
only  one  or  two  cuts  found  to  the  shake  splitter’s  taste  —  the  rest  of 
the  trunk  would  be  abandoned. 

My  first  extended  trip  into  the  mountains  was  made  in  1870, 
when  I  was  fifteen.  I  was  invited  to  be  one  of  ten,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  George  S.  Ladd,  to  visit  the  Calaveras  Grove  of  Big  Trees 
and  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Yosemite  had  long  been  a  paradise  for  the  Indians,  but  it  had  not 
been  known  to  the  white  man  until  about  1851.  It  was  in  Decem¬ 
ber  of  1855,  incidentally,  that  father  wrote  home  to  report  on  the 
activities  of  a  young  man  named  Wunderlich,  concerning  which  his 
relatives  in  Germany  had  been  making  inquiiy.  He  had  just  come 
back  from  visiting  a  newly  discovered  very  wonderful  valley  in  the 
mountains,  father  reported,  where  he  had  gone  with  a  group  of 
others  and  where  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  an  artist.  His  sketches 
were  lithographed  and  for  a  time  were  in  great  demand.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  wonderful  valley  referred  to  was  Yosemite. 

The  party  of  which  I  was  a  member  was  made  up  of  teachers  and 
three  or  four  high  school  boys,  all  from  Stockton.  Eight  of  us  were 
mounted,  the  other  two  had  charge  of  and  rode  in  the  commissary 
wagon.  Our  first  camp  was  at  Stone  Corral,  where  all  went  well, 
except  that  Professor  J.  M.  Todd  (later  Dr.  Todd  of  Oakland)  made 
a  failure  of  cooking  potatoes.  They  were  so  mealy  that  they  dropped 
to  pieces  in  the  boiling  water.  My  suggestion  that  salt  be  used  in  the 
water  resulted  to  my  disadvantage,  as  I  was  at  once  elected  assist¬ 
ant  cook. 

At  the  Halfway  House  we  were  scheduled  to  take  a  half  day’s  rest 
and  tramped  under  local  leadership  to  a  nearby  brook  for  trout.  No 
one  had  thought  to  provide  tackle,  but  fish  we  must  have,  so  we 
had  recourse  to  a  primitive  method  of  fishing.  Half  a  mile  above  a 
promising  pool  some  of  us  checked  the  flow  of  the  creek  with  a  dam 
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of  rock,  gravel  and  earth.  By  strenuous  work  we  succeeded  in  check¬ 
ing  and  holding  its  flow  for  more  than  an  hour.  During  this  time  the 
others  had  been  busy  bailing  out  the  downstream  pool.  As  the  result 
of  the  combined  efforts  of  both  parties,  we  had  thirty  trout,  one  of 
which  was  taken  out  of  the  jaws  of  a  large  watersnake,  but  went  into 
the  bucket  with  all  the  rest. 

On  our  tramp  back  to  camp  we  found  several  large-diameter  logs 
left  by  the  shake  splitters  which,  boy  fashion,  we  started  down  the 
long  open  hillside  and  watched  to  the  final  crash  in  the  ravine  below. 
And,  as  my  first  introduction  to  rattlesnakes,  our  guide  was  pres¬ 
ently  seen  to  make  a  sudden  jump,  followed  by  a  backward  lunge  on 
the  part  of  the  second  in  line  and  the  discharge  of  both  barrels  of 
the  guides  shotgun  down  into  the  grass,  all  because  a  big  rattle¬ 
snake  had  disputed  the  right  of  way  along  the  trail.  The  snake  was 
as  much  startled  as  our  own  leaders.  It  appeared  not  much  hurt  and 
made  good  its  escape  into  a  large  pile  of  timber  slash,  from  which  a 
warning  rattle  gave  notice  to  keep  away. 

We  went  into  camp,  of  course,  at  the  Calaveras  Grove  under  one 
of  the  magnificent  Big  Trees.  We  visited  the  “Mother  of  the  Forest,” 
stripped  of  bark,  with  staging  used  in  the  stripping  then  still  in  place 
to  a  height  of  from  60  to  80  feet,  and  we  went  up  the  ladder  to  the 
top  of  the  prostrate  bole  of  another  tree  which  had  been  felled  a  few 
years  before.  We  also  entered  the  octagon  pavilion  which  had  been 
built  on  top  of  this  tree’s  stump. 

Ordinary  methods  of  felling  trees  were  out  of  the  question  when 
this  giant  wTas  to  be  cut  down.  The  axe  and  saw  were  ruled  out  and 
the  auger  was  brought  into  play.  Five  men  were  engaged  for  three 
weeks,  according  to  the  story,  simply  in  drilling  auger  holes  about 
2%  inches  in  diameter  into  the  trunk  and  then  in  cutting  with  a 
long  band-saw  the  remnants  of  wood  between  the  bored  holes.  The 
guy  ropes,  attached  80  feet  overhead,  were  then  put  into  tension, 
but  the  tree  was  so  nicely  balanced  that  it  would  not  fall  over.  New 
methods  were  tried  in  the  morning  without  success,  but  in  the  night 
a  wind  arose  and  blew  the  tree  over,  fortunately  in  the  direction 
as  planned. 
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On  a  later  expedition  when  I  again  inspected  this  stump,  I  noted 
more  than  one  place  where  it  appeared  that  the  wood  between  bor¬ 
ings  had  not  been  completely  cut  through,  which  perhaps  should 
be  given  some  importance  as  a  factor  in  explaining  the  stability  of 
the  cut  tree.  At  any  rate,  the  top  of  the  stump  was  dressed  off  to  a 
smooth  finish,  the  irregularities  in  the  circumference  were  pieced 
out,  and  the  octagon  pavilion  was  erected.  The  completion  of  this 
task  was  celebrated  with  music  and  a  dance,  several  sets  of  quadrille 
finding  ample  space  on  the  stump  to  “forward  and  back”  and  to 
swing  partners. 

While  in  Europe  as  a  student  a  few  years  later,  when  requested 
to  tell  an  evening  assembly  of  some  thirty  or  forty  people  something 
about  California,  I  described  the  Calaveras  Grove  of  Sequoias  as 
best  I  could  and  gave  an  account  of  the  tree  that  was  felled.  When 
my  story  was  finished,  no  questions  were  asked  and  the  conversa¬ 
tion  turned  abruptly  to  other  subjects.  I  realized  that  they  had  not 
believed  a  word  that  I  had  said.  I  hope  that  some  of  those  then  pres¬ 
ent  have  since  come  out  and  seen  the  truth  of  my  account  for 
themselves. 

A  night  and  a  half  day  were  spent  at  Sonora  and  another  camp 
pitched  at  Garrote  before  reaching  the  valley.  At  Big  Oak  Elat  we 
were  shown  the  stump  of  the  big  oak  for  which  the  area  was  named. 
Ground  had  been  mined  from  all  around  it;  even  the  stump  was 
doomed.  It  has  long  since  disappeared. 

The  Big  Oak  Elat  road  was  not  yet  complete  to  Yosemite  Valley. 
We  arrived  at  the  toll  gate  at  Hamilton’s  about  noon— and  it  was 
voted  that  we  treat  ourselves  to  a  regular  dinner.  It  cost  us  a  dollar 
apiece.  This  was  a  terrific  price  for  a  boy  paying  his  own  way,  but 
the  dinner  was  worth  it.  There  was  plenty  of  food  of  every  variety 
and  all  well  prepared— meats,  vegetables,  fruits,  jams,  pies  and 
cakes,  milk,  coffee  and  tea,  all  placed  on  the  table  in  “help  your¬ 
self”  style. 

As  we  got  to  the  higher  mountains,  two  of  our  horses  gave  out 
and  had  to  be  left  behind.  The  result  was  that  every  day  two  of  our 
party  had  to  travel  on  foot.  My  turn,  unfortunately,  came  on  the 
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day  we  were  to  enter  the  valley.  I  was  wearing  old  stogies,  a  little 
too  loose,  with  the  result  that  I  entered  the  valley  with  badly 
blistered  heels.  For  a  few  days  hiking  was  out  of  the  question  and 
I  had  to  defer  trips  to  the  more  remote  places  of  interest  to  a 
future  time. 

The  first  view  of  the  valley,  at  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
was  marvelously  impressive.  I  shall  never  forget  the  magnificence  of 
the  cliffs  and  waterfalls  and  the  richness  of  the  coloring.  Perhaps 
because  later  I  was  to  become  so  familiar  with  its  beauties,  from 
repeated  visits  and  from  photographs,  I  have  never  again  been  so 
deeply  impressed. 

As  the  road  was  not  yet  finished  down  into  the  valley,  our  goods 
had  to  be  transferred  from  our  commissary  wagon  to  pack  animals 
at  Gentry’s  at  the  head  of  the  trail.  Those  of  us  afoot  and  in  the  lead 
had  barely  reached  the  valley  floor  when  we  heard  a  great  commo¬ 
tion  back  in  the  region  from  which  we  had  come,  and  presently  a 
few  frightened  pack  mules  hove  in  sight— some  with,  some  without 
their  packs.  There  had  been  a  stampede,  with  the  result  that  our 
plunder  was  scattered  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  trail.  Our 
most  important  possession,  a  large  canvas  which  had  been  used  as  a 
shelter  tent,  was  never  recovered.  All  our  bread  and  flour  were  gone, 
and  our  beans.  Nevertheless  we  made  out  in  some  fashion  and 
nobody  complained. 

We  established  camp  on  the  bank  of  the  Merced  Biver,  some¬ 
where  near  the  sugar  pine  known  as  the  “Pride  of  the  Valley.”  It  was 
quite  a  walk  from  there  down  to  what  has  since  become  known  as 
“the  village”— then  made  up  of  Hutchings’  Hotel,  Clarke’s  Hotel 
and  the  Casino,  where  someone  had  to  go  everyday  to  get  bread, 
which  was  supplied  by  a  jolly,  round-faced  darkey.  I  recall  particu¬ 
larly  the  open  glades  in  the  part  of  the  valley  in  which  we  camped. 
The  thickets  of  yellow  pine  which  now  obscure  so  much  view  are  of 
later  growth.  Ferns  were  abundant  and  grew  as  high  as  our  horses’ 
backs.  Mirror  Lake  was  clear  and  as  yet  undefiled  by  man’s  activi¬ 
ties.  It  has  never  impressed  me  again  as  it  did  on  my  first  visit.  We 
disproved  the  myth  that  there  were  no  rattlesnakes  in  the  valley  by 
seeing  a  lively  one  under  the  Royal  Arches. 
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Our  return  to  Stockton  was  uneventful,  except  that  it  covered 
the  Fourth  of  July.  Three  of  us,  Jimmy  (J.  M.)  Littlehale,  Fred 
Bills  and  I,  rode  our  horses  to  the  top  of  the  highest  mountain  within 
reach  from  our  route  of  travel,  where  we  fired  a  salute  of  several 
rounds  from  our  pistols  and  did  some  speculating,  boy  fashion,  as  to 
whether  a  white  man  had  ever  before  ascended  that  particular  peak. 


School  Days 


Stockton  as  early  as  1853  established  a  public  school  system,  but  it 
was  not  until  1861  that  any  of  us  Grunsky  children  was  permitted 
to  attend.  Lottie  by  that  time  was  eight  years  old  and  for  some 
time  had  been  learning  reading  and  writing  at  home  and  at  a  small 
German  school  for  which  father  was  one  of  the  trustees.  But  she 
was  eager  to  have  English  instruction  and  finally,  somewhat  reluc¬ 
tantly,  as  one  can  read  in  their  letters  home  on  the  subject,  our 
parents  permitted  her  to  attend  the  public  classes. 

They  had  been  fearful  of  the  association  with  the  somewhat 
unruly  children  of  their  American  neighbors,  but  were  pleasantly 
surprised  by  the  excellence  of  the  instruction.  “We  are  really 
delighted  at  Lottie’s  progress,”  mother  wrote  home.  “She  is  one  that 
learns  easily  and  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  but  I  must  say  that 
the  school  arrangements,  the  school  books  and  teachers,  are  all 
much  better  than  we  had  expected.  The  books  in  particular  are  so 
well  devised  and  are  so  attractive  for  the  children  that  even  a  poor 
teacher  would  find  it  easy  to  teach  with  them.  The  girls  have  women 
teachers— and  here  they  have  selected  fine,  educated  women  for 
the  post.” 

Later  father  was  to  be  a  member  of  the  initial  Stockton  Board  of 

Education.  The  printed  outline  of  the  Act  dated  March  26,  1866, 

establishing  such  a  Board  and  outlining  its  duties  lists  C.  Grunsky 

as  one  of  the  five  trustees  who  were  to  make  up  the  Board  until  the 

first  annual  election  later  in  the  year.  The  Act  goes  into  considerable 

detail  as  to  the  duties  of  teachers,  who  no  longer  are  to  be  permitted 

to  fix  the  hours  of  attendance  or  the  davs  on  which  school  is  to  be 

«/ 

kept  at  their  own  discretion.  It  is  also  provided  that  they  must 
possess  either  a  county  or  state  certificate  —  evidently  not  a  require- 
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ment  up  to  this  time.  One  hour’s  homework  is  to  be  assigned  for  the 
lower  grades,  one  hour  and  a  half  for  the  older  pupils,  and  so  on 
in  great  detail. 

Colored  children  at  this  time  were  taught  in  a  separate  school 
as  a  matter  of  course,  although  it  was  not  long  before  segregation 
was  entirely  given  up.  But  in  an  era  when  in  most  localities  no  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  at  all  were  provided  for  the  Negro  race,  even  this 
was  thought  to  be  an  enlightened  measure. 

By  the  time  I  came  along,  all  schools  were  coeducational.  It  must 
have  been  in  1863,  when  I  was  nearly  eight  years  old,  that  I  was 
taken  by  my  father  to  the  old  wooden,  two-room  building  facing 
west,  located  on  a  lot  on  the  east  side  of  San  Joaquin  Street  between 
Main  and  Market  just  south  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  was 
to  be  my  school. 

It  was  either  on  my  first  day  at  school  or  very  shortly  thereafter 
that  I  became  the  source  and  center  of  amusement  for  the  boys  that 
had  come  to  the  yard  early.  Without  knowing  the  cause  of  this  dis¬ 
play  of  interest  and  not  a  little  frightened,  I  rushed  for  the  building 
and  backed  up  against  the  wall,  where  my  kindly  teacher  (Miss 
Loomis,  I  believe  it  was)  rescued  me  and  removed  innumerable 
little  slips  of  paper  from  the  back  of  my  coat,  warning  me  not  to  pay 
any  attention  to  the  calls  of  “ April  Fool,”  “There’s  a  spider  on  your 
back,”  and  the  like. 

I  had  been  at  school  but  a  day  or  two  —  it  now  seems  like  the  first 
day— when  our  teachers  exchanged  classrooms  just  for  the  day. 
I  suppose  it  was  the  purpose  to  give  the  man  teacher  an  opportunity 
to  discipline  some  of  the  larger  boys  who  were  mischief  makers. 
So  it  was  that  Mr.  Hunt  took  the  place  of  Miss  Loomis.  I  was 
seated,  as  one  of  two,  at  a  double  desk  in  the  front  row  next  to  the 
center  aisle.  Something  was  brewing,  and  to  me  it  all  seemed  strange 
and  unreal  when  presently  Mr.  Hunt  brought  his  ruler,  which  was 
quite  a  formidable  weapon,  down  upon  the  desk  in  front  of  me  and 
broke  out  in  a  voice  so  loud  and  fierce  that  I  completely  lost  track 
of  all  else  that  happened. 

I  had  only  one  thought  in  mind  —  and  that  was  to  get  home  and 
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stay  there.  Of  course,  I  took  it  that  it  was  all  meant  for  me  — and 
when  a  few  minutes  later  we  were  dismissed  for  the  noon  recess, 
I  ran  for  home  carrying  my  tin  lunch  bucket  with  me,  where  I 
arrived  to  the  great  surprise  of  my  mother.  My  story  needed  verifi¬ 
cation  and  so  father  took  me  back  after  luncheon  and  learned  that  I 
had  been  needlessly  alarmed.  But  I  still  felt  uneasy,  and  kept  a  fear 
of  Mr.  Hunt  that  I  never  could  entirely  shake  off. 

Our  playground  was  in  front  of  the  school,  which  had  two  rooms, 
the  ridge  pole  of  the  building  running  north  and  south.  There  was  a 
porch  along  the  west  front,  sheltered  by  a  flat  roof.  In  the  rear  of 
the  building  was  a  fine  oak  tree  with  a  bench  around  its  trunk.  To 
this  place  the  lower  class  would  frequently  be  sent  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  girls  from  the  upper  class  to  hear  it  recite  and  report  back 
to  the  teacher. 

Boys  and  girls  played  together  “Ring  Around  the  Rosie,”  “Oats 
and  Beans  and  Barley  Grows,”  “Miss  Jinny-a-Jones,”  “Find  the 
Button,”  and  similar  games. 

How  oats  and  beans  and  barley  grows, 

You  nor  I  nor  nobody  knows  — 

She’s  waiting  for  a  partner. 

Now  open  the  ring  and  choose  him  in 
And  kiss  him  as  he  enters  in. 

Now  you’re  married  you  must  obey; 

You  must  do  all  your  husbands  say; 

You  must  be  cheerful,  kind  and  good 
And  make  your  husbands  chop  the  wood. 

So  it  went. 

Kissing  was  permitted,  at  least  for  quite  a  time,  particularly  as 
the  yard  was  under  close  watch  by  the  City  Superintendent,  then 
Dr.  Happerset,  the  Presbyterian  minister,  whose  study  was  in  the 
church  tower  overlooking  our  playground.  Some  of  the  older  boys 
and  girls  were  inconsiderate  enough  to  complain  of  his  spying,  after 
some  infraction  of  the  rules  about  going  directly  home  had  been 
brought  by  him  to  their  teacher’s  attention. 


Washington  School  about  1870. 
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One  day  word  came  that  the  City  had  bought  the  corner  property 
next  to  our  school  lot.  Would  not  the  boys  bring  shovels,  hoes  and 
rakes  and  clear  the  lot  of  its  “stickers”?  The  early  residents  of 
Stockton  will  remember  this  weed.  A  half  holiday  was  promised  and 
the  work,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hunt,  was  quickly  done,  after 
two  of  the  broad  boards  of  the  school  yard’s  south  fence  had  been 
knocked  off  to  give  easy  access. 

By  this  time  I  was  feeling  quite  comfortable  at  school  and  had 
begun  to  hold  my  own  with  the  boys  at  marbles  and  tops  and  also 
at  “soak-about,”  which  was  played  with  a  middling  soft  solid  rubber 
ball.  Only  once  was  I  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  sufficiently  wide  of 
the  mark  so  that  the  ball  went  through  the  window  of  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  house.  The  game  was  thereupon  interrupted  until  the  noon 
recess,  as  I  dared  not  face  the  irate  feminine  of  the  species  until  I 
could  come  with  four  bits  (50c)  in  my  hand.  Then  there  was  un¬ 
merited  praise  for  the  first  boy  that  had  made  good  the  damage  done. 

Among  the  names  of  those  who  were  in  the  schoolroom  with  me 
during  these  first  years  I  have  but  the  faintest  recollection  and 
shall  not  endeavor  to  note  any,  except  only  that  one  of  them  was 
Carlos  Brownell,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  school  term,  instead  of 
going  from  the  south  room  into  the  north  room,  as  was  expected  of 
our  class,  skipped  a  grade  and  presently  announced  to  us  that  he 
was  at  the  Center  Street  School  and  getting  along  all  right.  “If  he 
can  do  that,  so  can  I,”  I  announced  at  home  — and  father  having 
no  objection,  I  packed  my  books  and  a  few  weeks  after  the  term 
had  commenced,  appeared  for  enrollment  in  the  downstairs  room  of 
the  brick  building  on  Center  Street  (the  Franklin  School) ,  which, 
at  the  time  of  writing,  still  stands  as  of  old. 

A  month  or  so  later  father  came  home  one  day  with  the  statement 
that  Mr.  Sidney  Newell,  then  the  City  School  Superintendent,  had 
commented  on  my  being  in  the  Center  Street  School  as  somewhat 
irregular.  “But,”  he  had  said,  “the  boy  is  getting  along.  We’ll  just 
try  him  and  see  if  he  can  keep  up.”  I  do  not  remember  who  my 
teacher  was  at  the  time,  but  she  was  good  to  me  and  I  was  soon 
allowed  to  recite  with  the  upper  class  (there  were  two  classes  in 
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each  room) .  And  then  presently  I  was  sent  upstairs  to  Mr.  Kirk¬ 
land  to  be  tried  out  for  his  low  class. 

Life  was  made  somewhat  difficult  for  small  boys  —  and  for  teach¬ 
ers— by  the  fact  that  there  were  many  boys  in  attendance  who  were 
fully  grown  far  beyond  the  usual  school  age.  I  well  remember, 
probably  soon  after  my  arrival  at  the  Center  Street  School,  when  I 
unwisely  allowed  myself  to  be  the  last  one  at  the  end  of  a  whipper- 
snapper  led  by  some  of  these  older  ones.  When  it  was  in  full  swing 
and  I  off  my  feet,  they  let  go.  I  thought  I  would  never  stop  rolling. 
But  there  was  no  damage  other  than  a  skinned  nose. 

At  another  time  there  was  great  excitement  when  one  of  the  big 
boys  received  punishment  for  repeatedly  playing  truant.  Before  the 
class  he  received  his  lashes  across  his  back,  given  with  force  and  with 
a  rawhide  riding  whip.  At  the  last  and  twentieth  blow,  Charley  Post, 
another  of  the  big  boys  of  the  school,  probably  21  years  of  age, 
jumped  from  his  seat  and  with  threatening  fist  shouted,  <<Don,t  you 
dare  hit  that  boy  again!  This  was  insubordination  and  resulted  in 
Post  s  immediate  expulsion  from  the  school.  Our  sympathy  for  him 
was  dampened  somewhat  when  we  learned  that  the  twenty  lashes 
had  fallen  on  a  well-padded  coat,  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and 
that  the  culprit  had  deserved  neither  sympathy  nor  the  well- 
intended  intervention. 

Professor  Kirkland  was  a  character.  He  probably  taught  more 
effectively  than  any  other  teacher  of  his  time  in  our  schools,  but  he 
had  his  peculiarities.  He  was  a  Scot.  He  was  never  without  his  high 
silk  hat;  it  was  worn  even  in  the  schoolroom.  If  there  was  a  knock 
on  the  door,  off  came  the  hat  until  the  visitor  was  disclosed.  While 
hearing  the  recitation  of  a  class,  Professor  Kirkland  was  either  pac¬ 
ing  the  floor  or  he  was  balancing  on  the  back  legs  of  his  chair  with 
his  hat  set  well  back. 

One  winter  day  he  had  drawn  his  chair  over  to  the  edge  of  the 
platform,  about  ten  inches  above  the  level  of  the  classroom  floor,  to 
be  near  the  box  stove,  in  which  there  was  a  lively  fire.  The  stove 
was  propped  up  high,  with  its  four  cast-iron  legs  resting  on  blocks 
of  wood.  From  it  the  stovepipe  (the  real  pipe,  not  the  hat)  rose 
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vertically  for  six  or  seven  feet  and  then  went  horizontally  out 
through  a  window  pane.  The  professor  tilted  farther  and  farther 
back.  The  professor’s  chair  leg  got  too  near  the  edge  of  the  plat¬ 
form— it  slipped  off! 

The  astonished  man  turned  a  neat  somersault,  which  landed  him 
squarely  against  the  side  of  the  hot  stove.  Down  came  stove,  stove¬ 
pipe  and  a  cloud  of  coal  black  soot!  Wild  excitement  resulted,  but 
our  big  boys  were  equal  to  the  emergency.  Despite  smoke  and  heat, 
the  stove  was  replaced  on  its  supports,  the  professor  and  his  hat 
were  picked  up,  both  slightly  scorched  but  neither  seriously  dam¬ 
aged,  the  stovepipe  was  reconnected  — and  after  half  an  hour’s  lost 
time,  school  work  was  again  resumed. 

These  were  the  days  when  war  news  was  anxiously  awaited  and 
every  now  and  then  there  would  be  a  new  war  song  to  learn.  “A  half 
holiday  for  everyone  who  tomorrow  morning  can  recite  ‘Marching 
Through  Georgia’.”  I  got  the  half  holiday  and  may  have  been  the 
only  one  to  earn  it,  as  it  happened  several  times  that  none  or  but 
few  others  would  do  this  extra  work  that  would  bring  the  half 
day  off. 

It  was  a  few  years  earlier,  before  my  school  days,  when  one  day 
I  found  myself  on  top  of  a  woodshed  with  several  other  boys,  enjoy¬ 
ing  to  the  full  a  procession  composed  mainly  of  decorated  hay 
w^agons  which  came  from  the  east,  along  Mormon  Avenue.  My  hat 
was  being  waved  with  the  rest  when  I  was  espied  by  our  good 
neighbor,  old  lady  Sutherland. 

“Come  down  from  there!”  was  her  command.  Threatening  to  box 
my  ears,  she  drove  me  home.  “Don’t  you  know  that  this  is  a  Secesh 
procession  and  that  those  fellows  are  all  Copperheads?”  she  de¬ 
manded.  “What  will  your  father  say  when  he  learns  you  were  cheer¬ 
ing  that  crowd?” 

It  was  thus  that  I  got  my  first  instruction  in  politics.  This  was 
probably  the  big  July  4, 1861,  parade  staged  by  the  Confederates. 
I  was  all  of  six  at  the  time.  Perhaps  I  should  add  that  a  little  later  I 
recall  waving  a  flag  and  shouting  from  the  ridgepole  of  our  own  two- 
story  house  for  “Lincoln  for  President!” 
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Father  had  come  from  Alabama,  but  when  the  break  finally  came 
between  the  North  and  the  South  he  was  strongly  on  the  side  of  the 
Union.  This  was  by  no  means  the  case  with  all  of  California’s  citizens. 
Some  of  those  who  answered  the  call  of  gold  from  south  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line  had  even  brought  their  slaves  with  them— 
and  there  are  recorded  instances  of  these  indentured  workers  dig¬ 
ging  for  gold  for  their  masters  alongside  free  miners  from  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

The  San  Joaquin  Republican  of  September  25, 1854,  ran  a  short 
announcement  of  the  escape  of  a  slave  from  on  board  a  steamer 
waiting  for  passage  to  San  Francisco  and  reports  that  “the  owner 
is  still  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  where  he  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
any  information  of  the  fugitive.” 

These  were,  of  course,  isolated  instances,  for  California  had  come 
into  the  Union  in  1850  as  a  “free  state,”  but  nevertheless  the 
“Secesh”  influence  was  strong.  There  was  little  hope  among  these 
Southern  sympathizers  that  they  could  swing  California  into  Con¬ 
federate  ranks,  but  they  did  hope  to  persuade  the  state  to  secede 
independently  to  form  an  empire  of  its  own.  So  greatly  was  the 
danger  felt  that  in  spite  of  the  formation  of  volunteer  regiments 
throughout  the  state  which  offered  their  services  to  the  Union 
Army,  it  was  decided  by  the  nation’s  leaders  not  to  accept  any 
military  enlistments  from  California.  The  regiments  were  asked  to 
remain  at  home  to  help  hold  the  state  against  the  danger  from 
within. 

In  Stockton  Captain  Weber  himself  was  staunchly  Union  in  sym¬ 
pathy.  He  put  up  a  120-foot  flagpole  made  from  the  tallest  tree  he 
could  obtain  from  Oregon  and  ran  up  the  flag  at  every  Union 
victory. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  numerous  Southern  groups  in  the  city, 
wdiich  drilled  in  their  own  military  organizations  and  held  occa¬ 
sional  processions  and  demonstrations.  On  September  29, 1861,  it  is 
said  that  a  number  of  small  Confederate  flags  were  run  up  during 
the  night  on  all  strategic  poles  of  the  city,  the  morning  finding  them 
flying  over  the  courthouse,  in  the  public  squares  and  even  on  Cap- 
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tain  Weber’s  own  flag  pole.  The  indignant  Captain  is  reported  to 
have  hauled  down  the  flag  and  stuffed  it  into  the  cannon,  firing  it 
out,  followed  by  thirteen  more  salutes. 

Father’s  own  partner  had  a  wife  with  strong  Southern  sympa¬ 
thies,  a  fact  which  broke  up  the  business  relationship.  Father  had 
taken  out  citizenship  papers  in  the  County  Circuit  Court  in  1852, 
but  the  Supreme  Court  had  since  ruled  that  this  legal  body  had  no 
jurisdiction  to  grant  citizenship  and  that  his  papers  were  invalid. 
In  the  pressure  of  home  events  he  had  neglected  to  follow  the  matter 
up,  but  he  now  realized  the  importance  of  the  vote  and  took  his  oath 
of  allegiance  for  a  second  time  before  the  qualified  tribunal  on 
August  9, 1861. 

In  July,  1862,  he  wrote  home  of  the  situation:  “Things  are  some¬ 
what  uncertain  here  in  our  good  California.  The  Secessionists  form 
a  large  party  here  and  the  Douglas  Democrats  are  capricious  enough 
to  set  themselves  up  as  enemies  of  the  government  even  in  these 
perilous  times.” 

In  the  1860  vote  the  State  as  a  whole  had  gone  for  Lincoln,  but 
Stockton  had  accorded  Breckinridge  537  votes,  Douglas  442,  Bell 
82,  and  Lincoln  only  480. 

“With  several  other  influential  Germans,”  Father  wrote  home, 
“I  helped  form  a  Union  Party  in  Stockton  last  year.  And  just  a  few 
days  ago  I  was  chosen  to  be  secretary  for  the  county  committee  of 
this  party.  It  is  our  chief  task  to  persuade  our  fellow  countrymen 
at  this  critical  time  that  the  government  needs  the  support  of  all 
parties  in  order  to  uphold  the  Union.  The  name  Democrat  seems  to 
have  a  special  charm  for  the  unthinking  thick-heads,  and  they  are 
all  contentious,  so  that  one  is  named  ‘Abolitionist’  the  minute  one 
asks  them  not  to  make  any  distinction  between  parties  until  the 
war  is  over.  So  you  see,  I  have  to  take  part.  I  shall  do  for  the  cause 
whatever  I  can.” 

Matters  at  home  at  this  time  were  very  difficult.  Between  1863 
and  ’64  came  the  death  of  two  children  in  infancy,  followed  in  a  few 
months  by  the  loss  of  my  mother.  Shortly  after  mother’s  funeral,  he 
joined  the  Stockton  Dragoons,  a  cavalry  regiment  which  had  offered 
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its  services  to  the  Union,  but  with  all  other  similar  groups,  had 
been  ordered  to  remain  in  California.  Of  this  organization  the  only 
mention  in  his  diary  refers  to  payment  of  $1  for  rental  of  a  horse 
to  take  part  in  the  Fourth  of  July  parade  — also  a  payment  of  $2  for 
“mending  military  pants.”  He  also  records  a  gift  of  $2.50  toward 
the  Union  procession  of  1864,  and  a  contribution  to  the  Sanitary 
Fund,  the  Civil  War  equivalent  of  our  present  Red  Cross. 

Some  of  the  financial  side  of  the  Civil  War  is  reflected  in  father’s 
account  books.  His  income  tax  for  the  year  1864,  for  instance,  was 
$25,  payable  in  greenbacks.  “Which  makes  it  about  $11.25  in  gold,” 
he  notes.  During  the  war  it  was  very  difficult  for  business  men  to 
collect  money  owed  them  for  back  bills.  “I  really  do  not  like  to  press 
for  payment,”  he  wrote,  “for  otherwise  they  would  pay  me  in  scrip, 
which  is  worth  less  than  half  its  face  value.  So  I  am  letting  most  of 
these  accounts  ride.  And  then  some  of  them  will  have  moved  away 
and  many  of  the  sums  will  be  impossible  to  bring  in.” 

I  remember  with  what  a  shock  we  learned  of  Lincoln’s  death. 
Coming  so  soon  after  our  own  loss,  our  family  thought  of  it  in  per¬ 
sonal  terms  of  sadness  at  this  evidence  of  human  mortality.  We  had 
no  idea,  of  course,  of  what  his  death  was  to  mean  to  the  nation. 


La.  Fayette  School  erected  about.  1804. 


Later  School  Days 


It  was  about  1864  that  the  old  wooden  school  building  on  San  Joa¬ 
quin  Street  near  Market  was  replaced  by  the  brick  building  known 
as  the  LaFayette  School.  This  was  a  pretentious  building  for  its 
time.  It  had  four  classrooms,  two  downstairs  and  two  upstairs.  As  it 
was  the  pride  of  the  city,  we  were  all  cautioned  to  be  particularly 
careful  not  to  mar  the  walls  and  floors. 

My  sister  Lottie,  always  a  favorite  pupil,  had  been  assigned  to 
a  back  seat  of  her  room.  She  was  on  her  way  to  take  possession 
with  books  piled  high  on  her  slate.  Perched  on  top  of  the  pile  was 
one  of  the  old  well-known  broadbase  inkwells.  While  both  her  hands 
were  occupied  in  holding  her  books,  a  jar  from  someone  or  perhaps  a 
slip  on  the  smooth  floor  brought  down  the  ink  bottle,  which  broke 
and  splashed  its  contents  in  a  most  artistic  way  very  conspicuously 
over  a  broad  area  of  open  space  behind  the  desks  which  had  been 
reserved  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors. 

Her  grief  and  chagrin  were  indescribable,  but  after  all,  there  was 
no  real  harm  done.  Even  schoolhouses  are  made  for  service  and 
begin  to  wear  out  the  day  they  go  into  use  — and  accidents  neces¬ 
sarily  contribute  to  their  gradual  deterioration.  The  whole  building 
has  long  since  been  abandoned  and  has  been  torn  down  to  make  way 
for  business  houses,  and  the  ink  splash  lives  in  memory  only. 

In  the  days  of  which  I  write,  while  communities  were  smaller,  the 
schools  were  a  matter  of  great  personal  concern  to  the  citizens. 
Parents  were  frequent  visitors  and  at  the  close  of  the  school  week, 
after  recess  on  Friday  afternoons,  there  were  always  public  exer¬ 
cises.  The  boys  would  speak  their  pieces  and  the  girls  would  read 
compositions.  There  was  generally  a  good  audience  in  attendance, 
and  at  end-of-the-term  days,  always  capacity  crowds. 
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I  was  not  a  star  performer  on  these  occasions.  I  remember  well 
the  first  time  that  I  was  to  appear  on  the  platform  to  recite  a  few 
lines  of  prose  about  Columbus.  I  was  so  embarrassed  that  I  could 
hardly  find  the  proper  place  to  stand  on  the  platform  and  by  the 
time  I  had  made  my  bow,  I  forgot  all  about  my  piece  and  could  not 
even  remember  how  it  commenced.  It  happened  that  my  teacher, 
who  might  have  helped  out,  was  not  present.  Tears  filled  my  eyes 
and  I  retired  in  disgrace. 

The  recording  of  this  incident  reminds  me  that  bashfulness  was 
one  of  my  great  boyhood  troubles.  I  could  not  feel  at  ease  in  the 
parlor  and  dodged  the  social  calls  whenever  this  was  possible.  One 
reason  for  this  no  doubt  was  consciousness  of  my  hands.  They  were 
really  not  presentable  in  polite  society.  Not  only  were  there  the 
usual  warts  on  the  fingers  in  awkward  places,  but  the  backs  of  both 
hands  were  covered  with  a  type  of  scaly  red  wart,  not  very  high,  the 
like  of  which  I  have  never  seen  before  or  since. 

Of  course,  I  tried  all  sorts  of  remedies  to  get  rid  of  the  blemishes 
but  to  no  avail,  until  I  was  about  fourteen  years  old,  when  several 
treatments  which  had  been  suggested  were  tried  out  at  the  same 
time.  Among  other  things  I  got  a  small  vial  of  aqua-fortis  from  the 
druggist,  with  which  I  burned  out  several  of  the  largest  warts.  One 
of  the  coincident  remedies  consisted  of  a  frequent  washing  of  the 
hands  in  a  strong  soda  solution. 

A  week  passed,  the  remedies  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  I  had  for 
several  days  forgotten  all  about  the  problem,  when  presently  some¬ 
one  wanted  to  know  what  had  happened  to  my  warts.  I  was  quite 
startled  to  observe  that,  although  the  backs  of  my  hands  still  bore 
red  spots,  the  warts  were  gone  and  so  were  those  from  my  fingers. 
To  this  day  I  am  unable  to  say  what  cured  them,  but  should  have 
more  faith  in  the  heroic  acid  treatment  or  the  carbonate  of  soda 
wash  than  in  throwing  dishrags  over  the  left  shoulder  and  other 
similar  hocus-pocus. 

I  took  no  pleasure  in  my  infirmities,  but  there  were  those  among 
my  companions  who  needed  only  a  sore  toe  to  become  a  hero  of 
sorts.  Of  course,  there  was  always  a  boy  with  a  felon  on  his  finger— 
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and  then  the  other  dirty  little  fellow  with  the  boil  on  the  calf  of  his 
leg  from  which  he  could  squeeze  out  worms  to  our  horrid  fascina¬ 
tion.  And  then  when  new  boys  came  into  the  neighborhood,  there 
was  Jimmy  Sutherland’s  shin  to  be  seen  and  his  story  to  be  heard 
of  how  many  splinters  of  bone  had  already  come  out  of  the  wound, 
with  the  open  sore  still  as  big  as  ever. 

When  in  our  modern  cities  I  look  at  the  streets  crowded  with 
automobiles,  or  look  aloft  at  the  tangle  of  wires  and  poles,  I  wonder 
sometimes  what  the  youngsters  of  today  can  find  to  do  with  their 
spare  time.  For  us  the  streets  and  the  skies  were  alike  free  for  our 
entertainment. 

Kite  time  came  in  February.  Our  ordinary  type  of  kite  was  made 
with  three  sticks— two  long  and  a  short  one.  The  two  long  ones 
crossed  at  an  angle  of  about  60  degrees  in  such  fashion  as  to  leave 
about  three-fifths  of  their  length  below  the  crossing  point  and  two- 
fifths  above.  The  other  stick  was  laid  across  the  common  point  and 
all  three  were  then  fastened  together  with  a  lashing  of  string.  String 
was  then  stretched  along  the  perimeters  of  this  framework  and  the 
whole  covered  with  paper.  The  kite  of  this  type  carried  a  tail,  some¬ 
times  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  length. 

We  found  kite  flying  enjoyable  sport  until  the  big  boys  from 
another  neighborhood  taught  us  a  new  trick.  They  had  learned  to 
flake  long  thin  splinters  of  glass  from  the  stubs  of  French  wine 
bottles  (the  stubs  of  Burgundy  wine  bottles  were,  it  seems,  particu¬ 
larly  suitable)  and  these  were  secured  at  intervals  to  the  tails  of 
their  kites.  Then,  taking  position  far  to  the  windward  of  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  kite  flyer,  they  would  pay  out  string,  causing  their  own  kite 
to  drop  until  its  tail  would  overlap  the  string  of  some  other  kite. 
Then,  by  pulling  string,  their  kite  would  rise  and  its  tail  would  be 
drawn  up  along  the  string  of  the  other  kite.  Slightest  contact  with 
one  of  the  glass  cutters  would  sever  this— and  away  would  go  the 
victim’s  treasured  possession.  With  our  fun  in  kite  flying  thus  inter¬ 
fered  with,  many  of  us  permanently  abandoned  the  sport,  and 
turned  to  tops  and  marbles. 

At  marbles  every  boy  acquired  more  or  less  skill.  Our  principal 
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games  were  “Ring”  and  “Boston.”  In  playing  Ring,  an  ellipse,  gen¬ 
erally  about  five  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  was  drawn  and  each 
player  would  enter  his  stake— one  marble  or  two,  placed  on  the 
major  axis,  first  always  at  each  end.  The  players  would  “lag”  for  the 
“goes.”  The  first  one,  shooting  from  the  “taw  line”  would  probably 
“lay  up.”  The  second  player  would  try  to  dislodge  him  (that  is, 
his  taw)  or  might  try  to  knock  one  of  the  marbles  from  the  ring. 
Failing  in  either,  the  play  passed  again  to  the  first,  who  would,  if 
he  could,  knock  out  one  of  the  stakes  by  shooting  at  it  with  his  taw 
and  would  continue  to  play  until  he  missed.  If  he  hit  the  taw  of  the 
other  player,  he  had  another  shot.  If  he  knocked  a  stake  marble  out 
of  the  ring,  he  had  another  shot.  “Knuckling  down”  was  requisite. 
All  shooting  was  done  with  the  knuckle  of  the  thumb,  the  taw  being 
held  against  the  first  finger. 

The  taws  were  generally  agates,  more  rarely  crystals  (glass)  or 
selected,  fairly  large,  chinas.  A  good  player  could  hit  another  marble 
at  three  feet  about  twice  out  of  three  times.  Such  a  shot  would  ordi¬ 
narily  be  properly  gauged  both  as  to  distance  and  direction,  so  that 
the  hit  would  be  a  direct  one,  without  any  rolling  along  the  ground. 

Boston  required  two  rings,  a  small  one  about  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter  and  a  large  one  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  The  players  stood 
outside  the  larger  ring,  while  the  stakes  were  placed  inside  the 
smaller  ring.  I  have  forgotten  the  detailed  rules  of  the  game,  except 
that  the  players  were  expected  to  shoot  standing— “plumping,”  as 
we  called  it— and  the  stake,  that  is,  the  marbles,  were  to  be  knocked 
out  of  the  small  circle.  If  the  “taw”  remained  within  the  large  circle 
at  the  end  of  the  player’s  turn,  it  had  to  be  left  there,  and  the  next 
player  might  try  to  knock  the  taws  of  any  previous  players  out  of 
the  large  ring.  If  he  did  this  it  entitled  him  to  take  out  one  of  the 
stake  marbles. 

Commies,  or  dobies  (adobe  clay  or  mud  marbles)  were  considered 
valueless.  Chinas  (made  of  porcelain)  cost  two  bits  the  dozen— later 
ten  cents.  Crystals  (well  made  and  beautifully  colored  glass)  cost 
from  five  to  ten  cents  apiece.  Pure  agates  were  greatly  treasured  and 
cost  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  apiece. 
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At  top  spinning,  too,  all  boys  were  expected  to  be  fairly  proficient. 
The  favorite  type  of  top  was  the  peg  top  with  a  quarter  inch  head 
around  which  to  wrap  the  end  of  the  string,  a  rather  slender  body 
and  a  peg  one-half  inch  long  and  quite  sharp.  If  the  peg  did  not  come 
sharp  enough,  recourse  was  had  to  the  grindstone. 

Our  favorite  game  called  for  a  ring  some  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  the  players  taking  turns  in  spinning  their  tops  within  the 
ring.  The  aim  was  to  make  the  top  spin  within  the  ring  and  then  to 
run  out  before  dying.  If  it  ceased  spinning  and  rolling  while  still 
within  the  ring,  it  was  a  fair  target  for  other  players.  If  it  failed  to 
spin  it  was  laid  in  the  center  of  the  ring  and  was  pegged  at  until 
knocked  out  of  the  ring.  A  top  that  died  within  the  ring  could  not 
be  reclaimed  until  knocked  out  by  the  other  players.  It  was  the 
object  of  each  player,  of  course,  to  do  as  much  damage  as  possible  to 
the  tops  of  the  others. 

Many  of  the  boys  became  very  expert  with  their  tops.  The  spin¬ 
ning  top  could  readily  be  picked  off  the  ground  to  finish  spinning  in 
the  hand,  either  by  a  flip  of  the  finger  or  by  passing  a  loop  of  string 
around  it  and  jerking  it  into  the  air.  It  was  an  easy  trick,  too,  to 
make  a  throw  and  before  the  string  was  fully  unraveled,  to  jerk 
back,  bringing  the  top  within  reach  of  the  hand  without  letting  it 
touch  the  ground.  It  was  also  possible,  by  means  of  a  well-timed  side 
jerk,  to  send  the  top  far  off  to  one  side,  instead  of  letting  it  alight 
at  the  point  apparently  aimed  at. 

When  I  was  illustrating  these  feats  to  my  children  many  years 
later,  promising  to  negotiate  the  full  length  of  the  block  on  a  well- 
paved  street  in  two  throws,  the  top  alighted  spinning  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  from  my  position  and  kept  running  down  the  slight  grade, 
to  the  amusement  of  Mr.  Warren  Gregory,  approaching  from  below, 
at  whose  feet  the  top  finally  died.  “The  most  remarkable  long  dis¬ 
tance  top  spinning  that  I  have  ever  seen,”  was  his  comment. 

Our  old  time  peg  tops  are  now  rarely  seen  and  the  refined  art  of 
top  spinning  seems  to  have  been  lost  — or  is,  at  any  rate,  being  prac¬ 
ticed  by  but  few.  I  feel  sorry  for  the  boys  of  today  who  try  to  do 
something  with  the  headless  tops  now  sold,  as  they  can  hardly  be 
made  to  hold  the  string. 
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Judged  by  the  standards  of  our  present  school  system,  the  number 
of  classrooms  available  in  our  day  was  woefully  inadequate.  But 
there  were  advantages  to  the  ungraded  school.  There  were  always 
two  or  three  grades  in  one  room,  which  meant  brief  recitations,  with 
plenty  of  time  for  study.  There  was  reading  which  could  be  done  in 
this  time  from  interesting  and  instructive  books  full  of  information 
on  scientific  subjects,  accounts  of  travels,  moral  lessons  — or  one 
could  follow  the  recitation  of  the  higher  grade,  thus  easily  doing  two 
year’s  work  in  one. 

Our  school  hours  were  from  nine  to  four,  with  an  hour  from  twelve 
to  one  for  lunch  (it  was  dinner,  at  our  house)  and  quarter-hour 
recesses  beginning  at  ten  thirty  and  two  thirty.  These  school  hours 
were  so  carefully  adhered  to  that  in  later  years  I  was  quite  surprised 
to  find  that  they  were  not  standard  the  world  over. 

The  call  to  class  at  the  LaFayette  School  was  by  means  of  the 
great  bronze  bell,  almost  fire-bell  size,  which  had  been  presented  to 
the  school  by  one  of  Stockton’s  foremost  citizens  and  its  “copper 
king,”  Mr.  John  Mieder.  This  was  before  the  break  in  the  price  of 
copper  and  the  bell  was  highly  valued.  It  was  hung  in  a  low  belfry, 
erected  on  the  girls’  side  of  the  high  board  fence  which  divided  the 
playground  into  two  equal  parts. 

School  events  were  not  particularly  exciting.  Our  teacher,  as  a 
rule,  had  our  respect  and  affection.  It  is  with  particular  appreciation 
that  I  look  back  upon  the  days  under  Miss  Loomis,  who  had  her 
early  experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  South  and  also  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  who  would  occasionally  tell  her  class  something  about 
peoples  in  far  lands  and  their  customs.  I  remember  likewise  that  I 
esteemed  it  a  privilege  to  have  Miss  Groves  as  a  teacher.  She  was 
the  successor  to  Miss  Loomis  as  assistant  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Randall,  later 
the  first  principal  of  Stockton  High  School. 

Nor  is  the  kindness  and  friendly  interest  of  Professor  Randall 
himself  or  that  of  his  assistant  during  my  terms  in  the  High  School 
to  be  forgotten.  Our  curriculum  did  not  include  Latin.  Two  of  us, 
Wilbur  Fink  and  I,  expressed  our  willingness  to  be  drafted  into  a 
Latin  class  and  this  prompted  Professor  Randall  to  offer  us  instruc- 
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tion  for  half  an  hour  two  or  three  times  a  week  before  regular  class 
hours.  Soon  there  was  only  one  of  us  left  in  this  volunteer  class  and 
but  little  progress  had  been  made,  when  this  special  work,  being  too 
great  a  draft  on  Professor  Randall’s  time,  was  discontinued. 

I  have  often  felt  the  loss  which  was  mine  because  of  the  fact  that 
I  had  no  background  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Not  only  was  I  handi¬ 
capped  in  the  choice  of  a  profession  when  it  came  to  my  schooling 
in  Europe,  but  I  have  always  regretted  the  lack  of  a  drilling  in  the 
roots  of  the  English  language  which  comes  only  through  the  study 
of  the  ancient  languages. 

I  am  far  from  recommending  an  emphasis  on  a  classical  education 
such  as  prevails  in  England.  The  backbone  of  any  modern  education 
should  be,  it  seems  to  me,  a  study  of  the  sciences,  without  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  fundamentals  of  which  no  modern  youth  can 
actually  be  said  to  be  living  in  the  twentieth  century.  But  I  would 
include  as  a  required  course  in  every  high  school  a  combined  study 
of  Latin  and  Greek  from  the  standpoint  of  their  relation  to  English. 
No  one  should  be  exempt  from  a  thorough  acquaintanceship  with 
the  roots  from  which  our  language  has  grown. 

Of  course,  there  were  schoolboy  romances.  Many  of  the  older 
boys  had  their  girls.  It  came  to  be  an  understood  thing  that  certain 
boys  and  girls  belonged  together.  The  younger  boys  stood  back  and 
admired,  but  dared  not  give  voice  to  their  preferences,  nor  make  a 
sign  that  a  smile  of  recognition  or  encouragement  would  quicken 
the  heartbeat. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  I,  too,  for  a  time  was  completely 
smitten.  I  thought  that  matters  were  going  fairly  well,  having  been 
singled  out  for  special  favor  at  a  number  of  picnics  and  parties,  but 
I  learned  soon  enough  that  another  boy  a  few  years  older  was  in  still 
greater  favor  and  that  my  first  and  only  attempt  at  verses  had  been 
entirely  in  vain.  Of  course,  I  thought  suffering  could  not  be  more 
acute,  but  after  all  I  was  cured  and  thereafter  was  content  to  admire 
passively  and  to  enjoy  friendship  with  many  of  the  girls  without 
giving  any  sign  of  preference. 

My  sister  Lottie  had  had  to  remain  out  of  school  for  a  time  to  help 
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at  home  at  the  time  of  my  mother’s  death.  She  also  had  been  sent  to 
friends  in  San  Francisco  for  a  year  to  recuperate  after  an  attack  of 
malaria.  As  a  consequence,  I  caught  up  with  her  in  school— and 
together  we  made  up  two-thirds  of  the  first  class  to  graduate  from 
Stockton  High  School,  Alice  Littlehale  being  the  third  member  of 
our  group.  Together  with  our  diplomas  we  were  handed  teaching 
certificates  which  qualified  us  to  teach  in  any  California  school  at 
the  elementary  level.  We  were  also  offered  teaching  positions,  to 
start  with  the  fall  term.  Both  Lottie  and  I  accepted.  I  was  a  month 
or  two  past  my  fifteenth  birthday  at  the  time. 

Lottie  was  to  make  this  her  lifetime  profession,  but  my  interest  in 
teaching  was  concerned  primarily  with  the  $90  per  month  stipend. 
This  was  to  provide  me  with  the  fare  to  Europe,  where  it  had  been 
decided  that  I  was  to  undertake  my  professional  training.  And  so, 
although  I  was  offered  a  renewal  of  my  contract  at  the  end  of  the 
year  at  the  rank  of  ‘"principal,”  which  meant  chiefly  that  I  would 
have  a  second  teacher  associated  with  me  in  handling  a  two-room 
school,  I  resigned,  with  about  $1,000  to  my  credit  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  six  years  of  training  abroad. 


Europe  &  Return 


The  experience  of  travel  to  Europe  and  of  school  and  university 
studies  there  are  not  properly  part  of  my  Stockton  boyhood.  From 
that  standpoint  they  are  of  interest  chiefly,  perhaps,  because  of  the 
fact  that,  except  for  a  few  omissions,  I  found  my  American  school¬ 
ing  entirely  adequate  as  a  preparation  for  the  engineering  course  I 
eventually  elected.  I  missed  greatly  not  having  any  preparation  in 
the  classics,  a  lack  which  prevented  me  from  following  the  career 
in  medicine  which  my  mother  had  hoped  for  me,  and  I  was  far 
behind  the  European  boys  in  ability  to  speak  French.  But  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  in  general  knowledge  my  preparation  had  been  far 
sounder  than  that  of  most  of  the  German  boys  against  whom  I 
was  pitted. 

The  German  system  of  teaching  mathematics  and  sciences  in  the 
lower  schools  was  by  means  of  lectures.  The  students  had  no  text¬ 
books  of  their  own  and  did  little  in  class  except  listen  to  the  professor 
explain.  If  they  failed  to  understand,  which  was  not  infrequently 
the  case,  they  thereafter  suffered  from  a  weakness  in  the  foundations 
upon  which  they  must  later  build.  Later  at  the  “Polytechnikum,”  I 
was  to  find  that  the  excellent  university  library  was  for  the  use  of 
professors  only— not  open  to  students,  who  must  band  together  to 
buy  their  own  reference  books. 

In  all  practical  matters,  of  course,  my  brother,  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  me  and  who  remained  for  a  year  or  two,  and  myself  were  at  a 
great  advantage.  The  well-born  German  boy  was  not  expected  to 
do  anything  with  his  hands— indeed,  he  was  not  permitted  to  per¬ 
form  any  of  the  chores  which  had  been  part  of  our  daily  lives  since 
earliest  childhood.  He  knew  nothing  of  horses  or  farm  animals;  he 
had  never  handled  machinery  or  done  home  jobs  in  carpentry.  His 
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sports  were  of  the  type  which  could  be  managed  in  an  hour  or  two  of 
play  in  the  city  street  between  school  and  suppertime. 

As  a  consequence,  our  simple  feats  of  skill  in  throwing  rocks,  or 
in  fixing  bits  of  home  equipment  which  got  out  of  order,  were  looked 
upon  by  our  relatives  and  acquaintances  as  marvels  of  cleverness 
and  ingenuity.  I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  today’s  genera¬ 
tion  of  Americans,  who  are  brought  up  with  electrical  aids  all  about 
them,  and  who  do  not  have  the  advantage  of  the  varied  experiences 
of  our  pioneer  days,  will  continue  to  have  the  “know-how”  in 
mechanical  skills  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  our 
national  assets. 

I  made  up  any  deficiencies  in  scholastic  preparation  in  a  single 
year  in  what  might  be  regarded  as  a  “junior  college,”  and  thereafter 
attended  the  Stuttgart  Polytechnikum,  from  which  I  graduated  in 
1877  with  a  “cum  laude”  degree  in  civil  engineering. 

Early  in  December  of  that  year  I  arrived  home  in  Stockton, 
having  been  away  for  nearly  six  years.  The  first  thing  that  impressed 
me  on  re-entering  California  was  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  with  its  magnificent  snow-capped  peaks  and  the  restful 
green  of  its  forest,  following  so  suddenly  after  the  barrens  farther 
east  in  Utah  and  Nevada. 

The  next  sight  that  made  a  lasting  impression  was  a  type  of  young 
tree  with  pale  blue  leaves,  the  like  of  which  I  had  never  seen  before. 
There  had  been  none  in  California  when  I  left  for  Europe,  but  my 
brothers,  Carl  and  Otto,  who  had  met  me  in  Sacramento,  told  me 
that  it  was  the  “blue  gum”  or  eucalyptus  which  had  been  brought  in 
from  Australia.  We  passed  long  lines  of  this  young  vigorous  growth 
planted  along  the  railroad  right-of-way  between  Sacramento  and 
Stockton. 

Reference  to  my  notebook  revealed  the  fact  that  I  had  a  memor¬ 
andum  in  it  concerning  “eucalyptus  globulous,”  given  me  in  Europe 
by  a  missionary  who  had  spent  many  years  in  India  and  who  highly 
extolled  the  virtue  of  this  tree  as  a  preventive  of  malaria.  “The  fever 
tree,”  he  said  they  called  it  because  of  its  value  in  this  particular. 
There  can  be  no  malarial  fever  in  any  locality  where  this  tree  grows 
in  abundance,  he  had  said.  How  much  it  is  responsible  for  the 
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gradual  ridding  of  California  of  malarial  fever  no  one  can  know. 
Certainly  it  is  now  grown  here  in  abundance.  But  personally  I  would 
have  more  faith  in  the  mosquito  abatement  measures  undertaken 
in  more  recent  years. 

I  was  deeply  moved  upon  my  return  to  Stockton  after  an  absence 
of  nearly  six  years  by  the  kindly  welcome  which  was  mine  on  all 
sides.  I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  fact  that  nearly  everyone  I 
met  on  the  street  had  a  familiar  face. 4 ‘Who  can  it  be?  I  certainly 
know  that  man/’  I  would  say  to  myself — and  sure  enough,  there  was 
a  smile  of  recognition  and  a  friendly  greeting.  I  would  learn  later 
that  it  was  Frankenheimer,  or  Jackson,  or  Elliott,  or  Dr.  Cross,  or 
one  of  the  hundreds  of  merchants  or  professional  men  whose  fea¬ 
tures  had  become  familiar  to  the  boy,  but  with  whom  I  had  never 
conversed  before.  They  all  had  a  kindly  word  for  the  returned 
“native  son.” 

But,  oh,  how  Stockton  itself  had  shrunk!  The  fine  broad  streets 
and  magnificent  business  blocks  of  my  memory  had  become  narrow, 
small  and  insignificant  and  looked  old  and  poorly  cared  for.  The 
boy’s  eyes  had  not  seen  with  the  proper  perspective.  A  few  years 
from  home  had  caused  most  of  what  was  unsatisfactory  and  un¬ 
pleasant  to  be  forgotten,  while  things  pleasant  had  ever  been  ready 
at  memory’s  call  to  rise  in  contrast  with  anything  discouraging  or 
unapproved  in  the  foreign  land. 

It  took  some  time  to  readjust  myself  to  home-town  conditions, 
and  it  took  some  effort  to  refrain  from  making  comparisons.  I  am 
happy  to  say,  however,  that  the  same  thing  never  occurred  a  second 
time.  A  more  secure  point  of  view  had  been  attained  and  things  were 
thereafter  seen  more  nearly  in  their  true  proportions. 

My  love  for  Stockton  has  never  waned.  After  a  few  weeks  at  home 
I  was  to  secure  employment  with  the  newly  formed  State  Engineer’s 
office,  work  which  took  me  over  the  state  in  surveying  its  water 
resources,  with  headquarters  in  Sacramento.  I  have  often  returned 
to  Stockton  since,  although  never  thereafter  have  I  been  a  perma¬ 
nent  resident  of  the  city.  But  wherever  my  station  has  been,  I  have 
always  maintained  a  warm  interest  in  its  development  and  welfare. 
Stockton  alone  has  seemed  like  real  home. 
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South  Sister  (slough) :  65 

Spanish  town:  91,  92 

Sperry  Mill:  74 

Stockton:  Port  of,  ii;  geographical  de¬ 
scription,  1-3,  51;  historical  sketch, 
3-8;  naming,  6,  8;  growth  during  the 
Gold  Rush,  7;  in  1849, 10;  in  1852, 12 
Stockton  Channel:  47,  51,  62,  75,  78 
Stockton  Dragoons:  120-121 


Stockton  House:  24 
Stockton  Slough:  1,  57,  61,  65, 73,  74 
Stone  Corral:  106 
Stuerke  (carpenter) :  31 
Sutherland,  Alice:  40 
Sutherland,  Dolly:  40 
Sutherland,  Jacob:  31,40 
Sutherland,  James  A.:  40-41,  61,66,  67, 
80, 125 

Sutherland,  Mrs.:  41,118 
Sutherland,  Sidney:  40,  59,  66 
Swimming:  74-75 

Theatricals:  in  Stockton,  24-25;  in  San 
Francisco,  90 

Todd,  J.  M.  (teacher) :  106 

Triggs,  John  (John  T.  Fleming) :  74-75 

Truck  gardening:  83-84 

Tulare  Lake:  54,  55 

Tuleberg  (Stockton) :  6,  7 

Tules:  69,70-71,73 

Thrnverein:  18,  22, 24,  25,  47-48 

Union  Party:  120 

Washington  Square:  51,80 
Weber,  Charles  David  M.:  biographical 
sketch,  4-8;  city  property  of,  43-44; 
Union  sympathies,  119-120 
Weber’s  Point:  6,  47 
Weberville  (Stockton) :  6 
Wildflowers:  63 

Wollner,  Professor  (music  teacher) :  33 
Wunderlich  (artist) :  106 

Yosemite  Valley:  46-47, 106, 108-109 

Zeile,  Frederick:  87 
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